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This bibliography, as a whole, is designed to cover a “ move- 
ment ” rather than a period. The English section is limited to 
‘tthe years 1800-1837; but other sections are not so limited, of 
course. Important books published earlier are included in the 
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cases when no date is specified, 1947 may be assumed. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 


Bulletin de l’Académie royale de langue et de littérature francaise de 


Belgique (Brussels) 
The Adelphi (Manchester, England) 
Amérique francaise (Montreal) 
American Literature 
Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society 
American political science review 
Antioch review 
L’Arche (Paris) 
American Slavic and East European review 


The American Society of the Legion of Honor Magazine (New York) 


Atenea (Concepcion, Chile) 

Books abroad 

La Bataille (Paris) 

Bulletin du bibliophile et du bibliothécaire 
Boletin de la biblioteca menéndez pelayo 
Bulletin des études francaises (Montreal) 
Bibliografia Hispanica 

Bulletin Hispanique 

Bulletin of Spanish studies (Liverpool) 
The Commonweal 

Cuadernos americanos (Mexico) 

College English 

Le Canada Francais (Quebec) 
Confluences (Paris) 

Cahiers d'histoire de la révolution francaise (New York) 
Comparative literature studies (Cardiff) 
Culture (Quebec) 

Conférence (Paris) 

The Dublin review 

Durham University journal 

Esprit (Paris) 

Journal of English literary history 
L’Eternelle revue (Paris) 

Les Etoiles (Paris) 

The Explicator 

Fontaine (Algiers and Paris) 
France-Amérique (New York) 

La France au combat (Paris) 

La France Libre (London) 

French review 

De Gids (Amsterdam) 

Gavroche (Paris) 

Germanic review 

Hibbert journal 

Huntington Library quarterly 

Horizon (London) 

Hispanic review 

Hemispheres (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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Jeunesse (Paris) 

Journal of English and Germanic philology 
Journal of the history of ideas 

Journal of modern history 

Journal of philosophy 

Jewish social studies 

Kenyon review 

Latomus, revue d’études latines (Brussels) 
Lettres Frangaises (Buenos Ayres) 

Les Lettres frangaises (Paris) 

Le Monde (Paris) 

Monatshefte fiir Deutschen Unterricht 
Modern languages 

Modern language journal 

Modern language notes 

Modern language quarterly 

Modern language review 

Messager de New York 

Modern philology 

Musical quarterly 

Music and letters (London) 

The Nation 

La Nef (Paris) 

New English review 

Nouvelles littéraires (Paris) 
Neophilologus (Groningen) 

Notes & queries 

The New Republic 

La nouvelle reléve (Montreal) 

New Statesman & Nation 

New Yorker 

New York Herald Tribune book review 
New York Times book review 

Poetry 

Paru (Paris) 

Phylon (The Atlanta University review) 
Publications of modern language association of America 
Poésie (Paris) 

Philological quarterly 

Partisan review 

Poesia e Veriti (Rome) 

Quarterly review of literature (Chapel Hill) 
Renaissance (New York) 

Review of English studies 

La République Frangaise (New York) 
Revista de filologia espafiola 

Revista de Fiologia Hispanica 

Revue dhistoire littéraire de la France 
Revue d’histoire de la philosophie 
Revista Iberoamericana 

Revue de littérature comparée 

Revista de las Indias (Bogota) 
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Rocky Mountain review 

Revue de Paris 

Revue de la pensée francaise (New York) 
Revue politique et parlementaire (Paris) 
Romanic review 

The Review of religion 

Revue trimestrielle canadienne (Montreal) 
Revue de l'Université d’Ottawa 

The Shakespeare Association bulletin 
South Atlantic quarterly 

Scrutiny 

Slavonic and East European review 
Studies in philology 

Sewanee review 

Saturday review of literature 

Thought 

Times literary supplement (London) 
Time and tide 

Universidad de la Habana 

United States quarterly book list 
University of Toronto quarterly 

Virginia magazine of history and biography 
Virginia quarterly review 

Yale review 
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ENGLISH 


1. 


English literature, 1600-1800: a current bibliography. By Arthur 
Friedman and Louis A. Landa. PQ 26 (1947). 97-146. 

Greenough, Chester Noyes. A bibliography of the Theophrastian 
character in English, with several portrait characters. Pre- 
pared for publication by J. Milton French. Cambridge. 
Harvard Univ. Press. 

Rev. in TLS July 12, p. 351. 

The Romantic movement: a selective and critical bibliography for 
the year 1946. By J. Raymond Derby and others. ELH 14 
(1947) . 1-45. 

Victorian bibliography for 1946. By Austin Wright. MP 44 (1947). 
259-78. 

Weed, Katherine K., and Bond, R. P. Studies of British newspapers 
and periodicals. See ELH 14 (1947). 5. 

Rev. by Arthur Friedman in PQ 26 (1947). 99-100. 


2. ENVIRONMENT: Art, Soctety, Po.itics, RELIGION 


Adams, M. Ray. Studies in the literary backgrounds of English 
radicalism, with special reference to the French revolution. 
Franklin and Marshall College studies, No. 5. Lancaster, 
Pa. Franklin and Marshall College. 


This is an unpretentious but valuable and concrete contribution to scholar- 
ship in the Romantic field, though it treats various minor figures in their 
relation to the French Revolution. In fact, the author declares that “ the 
choice of each of them has been determined largely by the neglect that has 
been accorded them ” (p. v). Professor Adams’ volume is actually a collection 
of studies, most of which have appeared in PMLA, AL, ELH, and MLR, 
dealing with such subjects as the political Romanticism of Joel Barlow, Mary 
Hays as a disciple of William Godwin, Robert Lovell and George Burnett 
as apostles of Pantisocracy, Joseph Fawcett and Wordsworth’s Solitary, and 
George Dyer’s relation to English radicalism. Three other studies are here 
for the first time published: “ Mrs. Mary Robinson: a study of her later 
career,” “ James Mackintosh: the revolutionary phase,” and “Samuel Parr, 
‘the Whig Johnson’.”” Though Professor Adams’ work is concerned with 
various elements of the French Revolution as they impinged on English 
thought and expression, his book is not a political or a social study; nor does 
it apply the historical method to its materials. It seeks primarily to search 
the mind and thoughts of certain minor protagonists in the struggle of 
English radicalism between 1789 and the early years of the nineteenth 
century, and to make them “come alive” to the reader of early English 
Romanticism. Though supported by impressive documentation, it never sinks 
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under its own weight. On the other hand, there is nothing of the stylist 
about the author; his plain factual prose will attract only those who like 
being guided quietly up the byways of the late eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. One can imagine what a clever ironic journalist could have 
made of Barlow, Parr or Mackintosh. Here, however, we are offered nothing 
but the facts, and most of us will be grateful for Professor Adams’ chapters 
on Mary Hays, Mary Robinson, and George Dyer, to say nothing of the 
very illuminating chapters on Mackintosh and Samuel Parr. These chapters 
will be of substantial aid to the social and literary historian of the future. 
Brown, Wallace Cable. The Near East in English drama, 1775-1825. 
JEGP 46 (1947) . 63-69. 
Curtis, Edith Roelker. Lady Sarah Lennox: an irrepressible Stuart, 
1745-1826. London. W. H. Allen. 
Rev. in TLS Nov. 8, p. 580. 


Esdaile, Katharine A. English church monuments: 1510-1840. 


London. Botsford. 
Rev. by James Pope-Hennessy in Spectator Feb. 14, p. 214. 


Farley, Odessa V. Haydon as critic. Ph. D. dissertation. Univ. of 
Iowa Graduate School, 1945. 

Greenwood, Ormerod. Shakespearean scholar or charlatan? Lis- 
tener May 1, pp. 660-61. 
On Halliwell-Phillipps. 


Henkin, Leo J. Pugilism and the poets. MLQ 8 (1947). 69-79. 
Deals with Byron, Keats, Shelley, and other Romantics. 

Hopkins, Mary Alden. Hannah More and her circle. New York. 
Longmans. 

Rev. by Mary Ellen Chase in YR 36 (1947). 744-46; by Winifred Halsted 
in NYT Apr. 20, p. 18. 

James, Philip. English book illustration: 1800-1900. The King 
Penguin Books. London and New York. 

Klemm, Werner. Die Englische Farce im 19. Jahrhundert. 
Schweizer Anglistische Arbeiten, Vol. 18. Bern. Verlag A. 
Francke, 1946. 

Rev. by Horst Frenz in JEGP 46 (1947). 439-40. 

Laird, John. Philosophical incursions into English literature. Cam- 

bridge. Cambridge Univ. Press. 


Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in Spectator Jan. 3, p. 17. 
Contains discussions of Wordsworth, Shelley, ete. 


Meyerstein, E. H. W. John Baker’s letters to Chatterton. TLS 
Apr. 26, p. 204. 
Mineka, Francis E. The dissidence of dissent: The monthly reposi- 


tory, 
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tory, 1806-1838. Chapel Hill. Univ. of North Carolina Press, 

1944. 

Rev. by Lewis Patton in SAQ 45 (1946). 395-96. 

Mott, Frank Luther. Golden multitudes: the story of best sellers 
in the United States. New York. Macmillan. 

Nicolson, Marjorie Hope. Newton demands the muse. Princeton. 

Princeton Univ. Press. 


Rev. by Alan Dugald McKillop in JEGP 46 (1947). 218-21; by Herbert 
Drennon in PQ 26 (1947). 128-39. 


Oman, Carola. Nelson: a biography. New York. Doubleday, 1946. 
Rev. by Garrett Mattingly in SRL Feb. 15, pp. 33-34. 

Parker, W. M. Charles Ollier to William Blackwood. TLS June 
7, p. 288. 

Pope, Willard B. Haydon’s portraits. TLS Jan. 25, p. 51. 
Documented discussion of the portraits of Wordsworth, Hazlitt, Keats, 


John Hamilton Reynolds, and John Howard Payne in Haydon’s Christ’s 
entry into Jerusalem (now in Cincinnati). (E. B.) 


Sadleir, Michael. The strange life of Lady Blessington. New York. 
Farrar, Straus and Co. 

Rev. by George Dangerfield in SRL Dec. 6, pp. 89-90. 

Shaver, C. L. The publication of Hannah More’s first play. MLN 
62 (1947). 343. 

Shockley, Martin Staples. First American performances of some 
English plays. Elizabethan studies and other essays in honor 
of George F. Reynolds. Boulder. Univ. of Colorado studies 
in the Humanities, 1945, pp. 302-06. 

Minor English plays in America in the 1820’s and ’80’s. 

Strich, Fritz. Goethe und die Weltliteratur. Bern, Switzerland. 
A. Francke Ag. Verlag} 1946. 

The book as a whole is concerned with Goethe as the first modern apostle 
of international culture and the originator of the term “ world-literature.” 
Section II studies what Goethe received from England, “ the original source 
of Romanticism,” specifically from some of the pre-Romantics and from 
Sterne. Section III analyzes how Goethe influenced England in two sharply 
different phases,—first, through Werther; and second, through Faust: Part I, 
as it was misunderstood. Masterful treatment of an important subject. In 


the dearth of German studies henceforth, the contributions of Swiss scholars 
to studies of Romanticism should not be overlooked. (E. B.) 


3. CrITICISM 


Bate, Walter Jackson. From Classic to Romantic. See ELH 14 
(1947) . 6-7. 
Rev. by Earl R. Wasserman in JEGP 46 (1947). 224-25; by Samuel Holt 
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Monk (bibliographical review) in PQ 26 (1947). 105-06; by Earl Leslie 
Griggs in VQR 23 (1947). 297-301; by Robert Shafer in MLN 62 (1947). 
138-40; by William Henry Irving in SAQ 46 (1947). 291-92. See Griggs, 
s.v. “ Coleridge.” 

Blakiston, J. M. G. Gray and Collins. TLS Apr. 19, p. 183. 

Glicksberg, Charles I. Herbert Read: reason and Romanticism. 

UTQ 16 (1947). 60-67. 
Briefly mentions Read’s evaluations of Wordsworth and Shelley, p. 62. 

Grierson, Herbert J. C., and Smith, J. C. A critical history of 

English poetry. New York. Oxford Univ. Press. 
Rey. by Frederick A. Pottle in YR 36 (1947). 731-34; in VQR 23 (1947). 
Lamont, Corliss. Naturalism and the appreciation of nature. 
JPh 44 (1947). 597-608. 


An essay on the place of an aesthetic appreciation of nature in a philosophy 
of naturalism. Some use is made of the English Romantic poets. 


McKeehan, Irene P. Some observations on the vocabulary of 
landscape description among the early Romanticists. Eliza- 
bethan studies, pp. 254-71. See Shockley, s. v. “ 2. Environ- 
ment.” 

The meaning in Coleridge, Wordsworth, Scott, and others of such terms as 
majestic, grand, sublime. 

Read, Herbert. Annals of innocence and experience. London. Faber 
and Faber. 

Rev. by Rayner Heppenstall in NSN March 15, pp. 181-82. 
Admits having been influenced by Blake, Coleridge, et al. 

Shapiro, Karl. English prosody and modern poetry. ELH 14 
(1947). 77-92. 

Briefly compares (pp. 87-89) Coleridge’s Christabel metre with Gerard 
Manley Hopkins’ Sprung Rhythm. 

Spender, Stephen, ed. A choice of English Romantic poetry. New 
York. Dial Press. 

Rev. by Carlos Baker in NYT May 18, pp. 4, 38. 


4. Srupires or AUTHORS 


Austen. Kliger, Samuel. Jane Austen’s Pride and Prejudice in the 
eighteenth-century mode. UTQ 16 (1947). 357-70. 

An illuminating historical interpretation of the relationship of both inci- 

dents and characters to the art-nature dialectic of the eighteenth century. 

The approach prevents the formulation of irrelevant literary criticism of the 


book as an artistic achievement, for Miss Austen’s satirical method is rooted 
in this dialectic. (S.C. W.) 
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Baillie. Norton, M. The plays of Joanna Baillie. RES 23 (1947). 
131-43. 
A statement of her theory of drama, and a critical discussion of her plays. 
Blake. Baker, C. H. Collins. Recent acquisitions in art: Gains- 
borough’s Sudbury-Ipswich period: William Blake’s designs 
for “ The grave ”: Thomas Phillips’ portrait of Blake. HLQ 
10 (Nov., 1946). 105-18. 
Blake’s “ A poison tree.” Exp. 5. No. 6 (April, 1947). Q19. 
Blake’s “ The little black boy.” Exp. 5. No. 6 (April, 1947) . 42. 
Bronowski, J. William Blake: a man without a mask. London. 


Secker and Warburg, 1944; New York. Transatlantic Arts. 

Rev. by W. H. Auden in NYT December 14, pp. 4, 27. 

Most accurate of recent volumes locating Blake within the web of economic 
and social changes defined by the industrial revolution, the French revolution, 
and the England of Priestley and Pitt. Perhaps Blake’s failure as an en- 
graving craftsman is too easily accounted for by trade slumps; and Blake’s 
“The Horse is of more value than the Man” is not a reference to industrial 
horsepower but to cavalry. But in the main Mr. Bronowski’s delineation of 
the artisan-artist-prophet in the revolution that did not revolutionise England, 
but industry, is just. His outline of the elements of rationalist and evangelical 
dissent which supply the “ bitter progression” from “Songs of innocence ” 
to “Songs of experience” is deft and illuminating. So is his exposition of 
Blake’s unique dialectic, drawn from mystic tradition but nourished on the 
“ contraries ” he saw in society and “ the double dealing which he read in its 
religion.” Unhappily one of the soundest observations is made so briefly 
that more recent writers (Mr. Schorer and Mr. Frye) have neglected or 
rejected it: that Blake expressed in Poetical sketches a mature anti-war 
sentiment. 

Distinction is made between the difficulty of reading Blake’s thought, due 
to complexity of his analysis of social contradictions “twofold within two- 
fold,” and the difficulty of reading his language, due to vagueness and shifting 
rhetoric induced by fear of censorship. Most of Mr. Bronowski’s readings of 
veiled historical allusions in Blake’s prophecies are apposite if not unshake- 
able. It is this area of Blake study that still cries out for methodical 
investigation. (D. V. E.) 


Casier, Esther. William Blake: a study in religious sublimation. 

Catholic World 162 (1946) . 518-25. 

“Tt is doubtful whether Blake ever attained the complete sense of oneness 
and utter freedom that constitute perfect sublimation [of ‘libido ’], but in the 
wake of his passionate striving, he has left creations of infinite beauty and 
depth.” 

Frye, Northrop. Blake on trial again. P 69 (1947). 223-38. 


Fearful symmetry: a study of William Blake. Princeton. 

Princeton Univ. Press. 

Rev. by Lloyd Frankenberg in SRL July 19, p. 19; by Kenneth Hamilton 
in Dalhousie review 27 (1947). 381-83; by John Garrett in Canadian forum 
July, p. 90; by Edith Sitwell in Spectator Oct. 10, p. 466. 

Not a “ complete solution to the riddles of the longer poems,” still the most 
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convincing outline yet written of Blake’s central myth. Mr. Frye carries ideas, 
great analogic riches easily and achieves with them the brightest illumination tain 
of Blake’s text since S. Foster Damon’s William Blake: his philosophy and 
symbols (1924). Saurat, De 
Mr. Frye views poetry (and even history) as man’s effort to formulate the Rey 
“fundamental pattern of ideas” or archetypal myth which is the Word of Sch I 
God, a cycle of cycles from Genesis to Revelation. Blake’s “ Allegory senate. 
addressed to the intellectual powers” is “ typical ” poetry, peculiarly success- —., |\ 
ful (and hence symmetrical) in its expression of the archetype. To compre- Ho 
hend its “existence” (a poem, we are reminded, should not mean but be) 
one employs not source study nor the identification of “ historical pegs” in Rev 
the poet’s structure but the study of analogues and of anagogy. For example Kazin 
Blake’s Ore is by anagogy a sea monster and giant or devil of Orcus (hell). by i 
By analogy “ Ore can be at the same time a St. George [see Spenser], a Pro- iach 
metheus [see both Aeschylus and Shelley], a Moses (in Egypt...) and an _Pre 
Adonis; a dragon-slayer, a bound Titan, an initiator of a new human culture histor 
and a reviving god.” The breadth of Mr. Frye’s study is indicated by this reach 
example. His slighting of history (although it too should reveal the arche- i revolt 
type) is indicated in the absence of Ore as the Spirit of 1776, although in : audie 
another page the “latent political aspect of the myth” is touched on. ‘ the h 
Rejecting the “linear chronicle” of history as “a wild fairy tale,” Mr. Frye 3 Blake 
rejects precisely the element that made Blake’s symmetry so “ fearful.” E in Bl 
Jerusalem is recognized as a story of “the struggle between the prophet of Bl 
and the profiteer for the soul of England.” But this “real war in society ” q disruy 
(Blake’s “Mental Fight ”) is seen as unending till the final conflagration of a educa 
the world. Blake was less pessimistic; he enlisted in the Mental Fight “ Till : of do 
we have built Jerusalem” in England, thus providing a text at least as b Th 
agreeable to socialists as to chiliasts. The materialist will have no difficulty, p volun 
however, in reading Frye, as Blake read the Bible, in the “infernal or guide 
diabolic sense.” (D. V. E.) 
Kazin, Alfred. The portable Blake. New York. Viking. H . wi 
Extensive introduction, emphasizing the psychological “ pressure ” in Blake emplc 
and the social pressures that drove him inward. tion « 
Maclagan, Sir Eric. Drawings and paintings of William Blake. f envire 
The Listener Oct. 2, pp. 569-70. a] 
O'Malley, Frank. The wasteland of William Blake. Review of poli- such 
tics 9 (1947). 183-204. and | 
Mr. O'Malley carries Blake beyond his moment-of-history both upward ; nan 
(“ Blake was rapturous in his enthusiasm for the world above’) and onward, tm 
ie. on from the industrial revolution to the twentieth century crisis of capital- as de 
ism (“civilization”), giving him Eliot-like consciousness of today’s “ waste- psych 
land.” Blake in his search for solutions is compared to Franz Kafka and to religi 
Nicholas Berdyaev, “ Russian philosopher now in exile in Paris,” and in his the 
Christianity to the French Catholic novelist Georges Bernanos. Mr. O’Malley — 
almost translates Blake’s desire for a new heaven and new earth into an re o 


acceptance of the old heaven and no earth. (D.V.E.) , 
Preston, Kerrison. Blake and Rossetti. London. Alexander Mor- § Todd, Ru 
ing, 1944. Re 


A rambling, inconsequential essay, yet striking forth two or three suggestive 1 ‘nm 
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ideas, such as the comparison of Blake’s Zoas to “ Dr. Jung’s four basic func- 
tions of psychic activity.” (D. V. E.) 


Saurat, Denis. William Blake: selected poems. London. Westhouse. 


Rev. in John O’London’s weekly Sept. 19, p. 601. 


Schorer, Mark. Blake as a religious poet. SR 54 (1946) . 241-49. 
——. William Blake: the politics of vision. New York. Henry 


Holt, 1946. 


Rev. by Robert Gorham Davis in NYT Sept. 22, 1946, p. 5; by Alfred 
Kazin in NR 115 (1946). 329-30; by Wylie Sypher in N 163 (1946) . 382-83; 
by Henry W. Wells in SRL Apr. 5, p. 20; by Alexander C. Kern in Iowa law 
review 82 (1947). 618-20. 

Presents Blake as a revolutionary myth-maker who for a time looked “ to 
historical events to establish a new order of life in the world” but later 
reached the “more anarchistic ” conviction that the human heart must be 
revolutionized first. A rounded, affectionate book introducing Blake to a wide 
audience as sane, understandable without occult guidance, and significant in 
the history of thought. Clinches Mr. Bronowski’s thesis that the content of 
Blake’s poetry is essentially social and radical. To trace the Mystic Way 
in Blake’s life and work “ is a simultaneous distortion both of mysticism and 
of Blake.” For Blake would purge not his own sin and pride but “ the 
disruptive tyranny of eighteenth century life: monarchy and _priestcraft, 
education, monopolies, child labor, marriage, the industrial blight, the triumph 
of dogma.” 

Though not as full of matter as its eleven indexes would suggest, this 
volume is the most comprehensive of recent studies. The very pleasant 
guided tour through Blake’s works would be improved, however, by less 
exclusive preoccupation with “the major currents of opinion” and more 
attention to the riverbed of events beneath opinion. 

With some of the biographical and background material Mr. Schorer 
employs a novelist’s rather than a scholar’s manner. A contemporary descrip- 
tion of “an English factory ” is cited as of a physical fact in Blake’s London 
environment: source check shows it to be of the Carron ironworks in Scotland. 
In retailing the traditional gossip about Blake’s childhood and the Mathew 
and Johnson “ coteries,” the author disregards the caution of modern scholars 
such as Harold Bruce and Margaret Ruth Lowery. Shelley is “ frenetic,” 
and his “ sickened lyric fantasy ” is frequently belabored as a foil for Blake’s 
“more strenuous analysis of mind.” Mr. Schorer’s own opinion is often hard 
to make out. If Blake’s “concept of reordering the personality is at least 
as deficient of the tragic view of evil .. . as the concept of adjustment in 
psychoanalysis,” is that bad or good? As to the “same deficiency ” in his 
religion, if Blake denies “the materialist notion of progress,” yet retains 
“the old nagging hopes,” are we to see the deficiency in the hopes or in the 
denial? As for the “ politics of vision,” it is unclear whether the primacy of 
myth is a Blakean concept Mr. Schorer is ready to go along with or a concept 
by which he wishes to judge Blake. (D. V. E.) 


Todd, Ruthven. Tracks in the snow. London. Grey Walls Press. 


Rev. by M. H. Middleton in Spectator Jan. 17, p. 86; in TLS Feb. 15, p. 93. 
Contains an essay on Blake and his borrowings from contemporary writers 
for his mythology. 
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Witcutt, W. P. Blake: a psychological study. London. Hollis and 

Carter; Toronto. McClelland and Stewart, 1946. 

Rev. in TLS Feb. 15, p. 93. 

Some eighty pages are devoted to Mr. Preston’s suggestion that the Zoas 
are the four functions of the psyche according to Jung. The birth of a new 
archetype is seen in Blake’s use of machinery to symbolize the passions. But 
the mechanical arrangement of Blake quotations under “The Conflict 
between Intuition and Thought,” “The Conflict between Thought and 
Feeling,” etc., supplies little of use for the study either of Blake or of 
psychology. The analysis is complicated by evaluation of Blake as a sinner, 
in orthodox Roman Catholic definition. Blake lands in the curious category 
of “ bigoted introvert” or “ introvert in excelsis.’ (D.V.E.) 


Byron. Boyd, Elizabeth French. Byron’s Don Juan, a critical 
study; and Trueblood, Paul Graham. The flowering of 
Byron’s genius. See ELH 13 (1946). 6; and 14 (1947). 7, 8. 
Rev. by R. A. Rice in JEGP 46 (1947). 329-30. 

Daghlian, Philip B. Byron’s “ Observations on an article in Black- 
wood’s magazine.” RES 23 (1947). 123-30. 

A history of the manuscript, proofs, and publications. The paper throws 
light on the relationship of the various versions, and comments on Byron’s 
revisions. (J. V.L.) 

de Selincourt. See “ Wordsworth.” 


Eaves, T. C. Duncan. A note on Lord Byron’s Select works, 1823. 
Library s5. 1 (1946). 70-72. 
A two-volume edition by Murray not listed by E. H. Coleridge. Bound in 
it are first editions of Prisoner of Chillon, Manfred, and Hebrew melodies, 
indicating considerable remainders of these. (D. V. E.) 


Erdman, David V. Byron and revolt in England. Science and 
society 11 (1947). 234-48. 


It was “no mere issue of Tory versus Whig that drew fire on the Satanic 
poets, nor a matter of morals simply; but a fear of social change in the form 
of insurrection and symbolized by Byron’s sabre wielded from a_ black 
charger .. . a fear that Byron and Shelley were spreading ideas of freedom 
and republicanism among susceptible masses . . .” 


Evans, Bertrand. Manfred’s remorse and dramatic tradition. 

PMLA 62 (1947). 752-74. 

Corrects the usual view of the Byronic hero’s descent from the villain of 
the Gothic novel by tracing a more direct lineage from Walpole via the 
Gothie drama. “ The specialised villain was born in and of a castle ruin... 
his single function: to harass a heroine.” In the novel he tended to remain 
pure villain, but in dramatic presentation he was modified by moral censorship 
and by the desire of leading actors for a more sympathetic and agonizing role. 
By degrees he became more sinned against than sinning, for “the censor 
would allow unlimited vice to be represented if it were balanced by unlimited 
remorse.” Dilemma: how to motivate the remorse without blackening the 
hero? Byron’s solution was “leaving the cause of remorse ‘half unex- 
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plained.’” The strongest link between Walpole’s Manfred and Byron’s is 
found in Sotheby’s Julian and Agnes (1801). (D.V.E.) 


Faulkner, Claude Winston. Byron’s political verse satire. Abstract 
of a Ph.D. dissertation. Univ. of Illinois Graduate School. 

Gray, Duncan. The life and work of Lord Byron. See ELH 14 
(1947). 8. 
New edition of a study published in 1946. 

Hiausermann, H. W. The Villa Diodati. TLS Sept. 20, p. 479. 
Plea for preservation of the villa in Geneva where Byron and Shelley lived. 


John Bull’s letter to Lord Byron. See “ Lockhart.” 
Keith, C. Byron’s letters. Queens quarterly. 53 (1946) . 468-77. 


Byron moves “ up and down the ladder of humanity more familiarly than 
any of the other great letter-writers .. .” 


Mackerness, E. D. Byron the satirist. Contemporary review 172 
(1947) . 112-18. 

Parker. See “ Hazlitt.” 

Sencourt, R. Byron and Shelley at the lake of Geneva. Quarterly 
review 284 (1946). 209-21. 

—. Byron and Shelley in Venice. Quarterly review 285 (1947). 
84-97. 


Competent narrative chapters. No new matter. 


Steffan, T. G. Autograph letters and documents of the Byron 
circle at the library of the University of Texas. Univ. of 
Texas studies in English (1945-46). 177-99. 


The marriage and separation letters are mostly available in Prothero. 
Other important groups in the collection are: 1788—Mrs. Byron’s efforts to 


“ 


combat “ pinching poverty” in .the year of Byron’s birth; 1785—Frances 
Leigh and Mrs. Byron quarrel over debts and money left by John Byron; 
1798—lawyers close in on the dying baron of Newstead. The impostor 
Colonel Byron appears in letters of Countess Guiccioli’s last years (1863- 
1872). (D.V.E.) 


Byron at work on Canto I of Don Juan. MP 44 (1947). 
141-64. 


Byron’s note, “ Begun at Venice September 6; finished Nov. 1, 1818,” refers 
to a fair copy of Canto I; examination of the manuscript in the Morgan 
collection indicates the first draft was begun July 3 and finished September 6; 
that sixty more stanzas were added before publication, some as late as May, 
1819. Mr. Steffan applies shrewd analysis to the dating of these stanzas and 
to the question why Byron added what he did. “ Passions and prejudices ” 
from the Memoirs, composed the same summer, are assumed to have seeped 
into Don Juan; after abandonment of the Memoirs, additions to the canto 
are the most acutely personal. Further, most of the serious ideas appear in 
late additions. Byron’s response to many personal, political, and Venetian 
“ pressures” is traced. (D. V. E.) 
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Steffan, T. G. The Byron manuscripts in the library of the Uni- 
versity of Texas. MLQ 8 (1947). 194-210. 


“Part of a general world census of the manuscripts of Byron’s poetry ”’; 
cooperation is invited. The Texas collection is rich in early Southwell period, 
has complete manuscripts of Sardanapalus, Cain, Canto VIII, The Island. 
(D. V. E.) 


The token-web, the sea-Sodom, and Canto I of Don Juan. 
Univ. of Texas studies in English 108-68. 


Mr. Steffan takes us a further and very leisurely “long journey through 
the complicated area of Byron’s personal history and Venetian environment ” 
to explore “ the reality of experience that went into the first canto.” Unfor- 
tunately with few exceptions we are left to figure out for ourselves just how 
and where the tokens from the past and from Venetian life have “ emerged 
explicitly ” in the canto. (D.V.E.) 


Trueblood, Paul Graham. See Boyd, s.v. “ Byron.” 

Coleridge. Coleridge: an excerpt from the general catalogue of 
printed books in the British Museum. London. British 
Museum. 

Rev. in TLS April 5, p. 159. 

de Selincourt. See “ Wordsworth.” 

Elwin. See “ Wordsworth.” 

Essays and studies by members of the English Association, 1945. 
Ed. V. de S. Pinto. Oxford. Clarendon Press, 1946. 

Rev. by Winifred Husbands in MLR 42 (1947). 276. 
Has an essay on Mary Coleridge as a poet. 


Fairchild, Hoxie N. Hartley, Pistorius, and Coleridge. PMLA 62 

(1947). 1010-21. 

To lines 35-45 of “ Religious musings” (a “mystical” passage) Coleridge 
added a note: “See this demonstrated by Hartley . . . likewise proved, and 
freed from the charge of mysticism, by Pistorius in his Notes and Additions 
to part second of Hartley on man.” Fairchild discusses the works of Pistorius 
(a Lutheran minister in the Island of Riigen) and his extensive commentaries 
on Hartley’s Observations (translated from the German in the 1791 edition) . 
He also explains that the ethical and religious matter of Part II of the 
Observations is not a departure from Part I (the psychology) as is generally 
supposed, but is related to it. He points out that the tradition of sensa- 
tionalism, associationism, and necessitarianism had a “ quasi-mysticism of 
its own.” He makes the point that Coleridge, at the time of the composition 
of “Religious musings,” still demanded a solid demonstration to justify 
“ mystical” concepts. (J. V. L.) 


Fausset, H. T’A. See “ Wordsworth.” 


oe Griggs, Earl Leslie. Date shells and the eye of the critic VQR 23 
i: (1947). 297-301. See ELH 14 (1947). 6-7, 9. 


In this review article Mr. Griggs discusses W. J. Bate’s From Classic to 
Romantic and Robert Penn Warren’s essay in The rime of the ancient mariner 
(New York, Reynal and Hitchcock). Though acknowledging Warren’s 
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ingenuity, brilliance, and sympathetic understanding, Griggs objects to his 
emphasis upon the moral theme, to his “ enormous emphasis” upon symbols, 
and to his using “later philosophical ideas in the explanation of this early 
poem.” Of importance is the citation of the original notes which Henry 
Nelson Coleridge made on Coleridge’s conversation, for from them was con- 
structed the famous comment to Mrs. Barbauld in Table-talk. (S.C. W.) 


The willing suspension of disbelief. Elizabethan studies, 
pp. 272-85. See Shockley, s.v. “2. Environment.” 


Kennedy, Wilma L. The English heritage of Coleridge of Bristol, 


1798: the basis in eighteenth century English thought for his 
distinction between imagination and fancy. Yale studies in 
English. New Haven. Yale Univ. Press. 

Rev. in TLS Sept. 13, p. 460. 

The author speaks of this as a study of anticipations of Coleridge’s distinc- 
tion of fancy and imagination, not of influences upon him. She deals particu- 
larly with Addison, Berkeley, Sir Joshua Reynolds, and Blake, but also with 
others. The essay is thoughtful and sensitive, and a most valuable contri- 
bution to the study of English literary criticism; but its abrupt and condensed 
style will hamper the reader unnecessarily. (T.M.R.) 


McKeehan. See “3. Criticism.” 
Rhys, Keidrych. Coleridge and Wales. TLS Aug. 16, p. 415. 
The Rime of the Ancient Mariner by S. T. Coleridge, with an essay 


by Robert Penn Warren. New York. Reynal and Hitch- 
cock, 1946. 


Rev. by Harvey Brent in NYT Jan. 5, p. 5. 

See Griggs, supra. 

This long and distinguished essay on The ancient mariner was published 
in part in the spring number of the Kenyon review of 1946, and later in 
full in book form with the text of the poem. Mr. Warren has written one of 
the most thoughtful of all interpretations of Coleridge’s greatest poem—the 
most thoughtful of all for those who can fully accept his symbolist criticism. 
He questions the view of the poem as “ pure poetry ” and justifies his inter- 
pretation by means of Coleridge’s distinction between symbol and allegory. 
He then interprets the primary theme of the poem, crime and punishment, 
repentance and reconciliation, leading to the sacramental vision of the “ One 
Life” of which all living things are part. He thinks the secondary theme is 
the imagination, the love of beauty leading to sympathy even for the water- 
snakes. The supernatural basis of the poem is the means of its symbolic 
representation of a spiritual order of universal love. The poet “ intends ” to 
present all this, not as a didactic poet intends to present a moral, but only 
in the sense in which a poet realizes imaginatively his experience. 

No summary can represent the richness of thought of this fine essay, which 
relates the poem to Coleridge’s persistent Neoplatonism more effectively than 
any other interpretation which I have seen. There can be no question of the 
justification of intelligent symbolist criticism of the Ancient mariner on the 
grounds in Coleridge’s own thought which Mr. Warren points out. The poem 
is enriched by Mr. Warren’s reading of it, especially his reading of its primary 
theme. But Coleridge also distinguishes symbol from allegory, and in Section 
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IV, in his discussion of the secondary theme of the imagination, Mr. Warren 
comes near to allegory. This is chiefly true in his interpretation of the 
symbols of sun and moon and storm, which is sometimes, I think, over- 
ingenious. And I wonder if he has fully explained away Coleridge’s remark 
that the poem “ought to have no more moral than the Arabian Nights 
tale . . .” Perhaps he did not need to do so, since he answers this opinion 
by his interpretation of Coleridge’s attitude toward symbols and his treatment 
in Section VI of the relation of the supernatural to the moral. (T.M. R.) 


Shen. See “ Hazlitt.” 
Whalley, George. Coleridge in Somerset. TLS June 7, p. 281. 
The mariner and the albatross. UTQ 16 (1947). 381-98. 
—. Romantic chasms. TLS June 21, p. 309. 
Letter to editor on Coleridge, Monk Lewis, etc. 
Whitfield, A.S. On Mary Fleming. TLS March 15, p. 115. 


Letter to editor printing hitherto unpublished lines by Hartley Coleridge, 
“On the death of Mary Fleming.” 

Willey, B. Coleridge on imagination and fancy. Warton lecture on 
English poetry, British Academy, 1946. London. Oxford 
Univ. Press. 

Crabbe. Marcier, Vivian. The poet as sociologist—George Crabbe. 
Dublin magazine 22. No. 4 (Oct.-Dec., 1947). 19-27. 
Croker. Hennig, John. The Brothers Grimm and T. C. Croker. 

MLR 41 (1946). 44-54. 

DeActon. Shippen, Eliza Pearl. Eugenia DeActon: 1749-1827. 
Philadelphia. Univ. of Pennsylvania, 1945. 

Rey. by Ernest Bernbaum in MLN 62 (1947). 287: “. . . unnecessary to 
drag forgotten rubbish out of the musty recesses of the past.” 

DeQuincey. Dobrée, Bonamy. See “ Hazlitt.” 

Dreams of an English opium-eater. World of dreams, pp. 863-70. 
Ed. by Ralph Louis Woods. New York. Random House. 
The volume also contains material from Hazlitt. 

Prod’homme, J.-G. Berlioz, Musset, and Thomas de Quincey. 
Translated by Abram Loft. Musical quarterly 32 (1946). 
98-106. 

Alfred de Musset, himself addicted to the use of opium, published in 1828 
L’anglais mangeur d’opium, traduit de l'anglais et augmenté par A. D. M. 
As the title suggests, the translation was extremely free and contained inser- 
tions undreamed of by De Quincey. De Quincey’s lost “Ann of Oxford 
Street,” in Musset’s version is found later at a ball in the arms of a marquis. 
She and the opium-eater are reunited, but are discovered together by the 
marquis. There is a duel, the marquis is mortally wounded, and the apoc- 
ryphal De Quincey flees with the young woman. 

M. Prod’homme argues that this work—the ball, the hallucinations, the 
phantasmagoria at the end—furnished material for the scenario of Berlioz’s 
Symphonie fantastique. In the first version of Berlioz’s program for this 
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work, the lover sees his beloved at a ball, takes opium, is plunged “ into a 
sleep accompanied by the most horrible visions, . . . dreams that he has 
killed the woman he loves, that he is condemned to death, and that he is a 
spectator at his own execution,” etc. 

Berlioz, according to M. Prod’homme, knew the work of many contem- 
porary poets and referred to them often but did not mention Musset. The 
parallels are suggestive but not decisive. (E.S.) 


Godwin. Stone, Edward. Caleb Williams and Martin Faber: a 
contrast. MLN 62 (1947) . 480-83. 
Woodcock, G. William Godwin: a biographical study. London. 


Porcupine Press. 
Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in Spectator Jan. 31, pp. 148, 150. 


Hazlitt. Bullitt, John M. Hazlitt and the Romantic conception 
of the imagination. PQ 24 (1945). 343-61. 


This is a significant article. Avoiding most of the familiar statements of 
Hazlitt on the imagination, Mr. Bullitt extracts from the wealth of little- 
known material to be found in P. P. Howe’s edition of the works a great 
many hitherto neglected statements on the constitution of the imagination, 
on its relation to the ethical life, and on its function in painting, drama, and 
poetry. A good discussion (pp. 350-54) of certain aspects of the associationist 
theory of the mind as it was used by Hazlitt is preceded by a somewhat more 
questionable account of Hazlitt’s theory of the ideal. Mr. Bullitt brings out 
the close connection that has often been observed beween Hazlitt’s thought 
and that of Keats by citing some striking parallel passages in addition to the 
familiar ones. 

The article is made up very largely of direct quotations from Hazlitt— 
which is all to the good, for they are so well chosen and are taken in large 
measure from such little read parts of Hazlitt’s work that even the experienced 
student of Hazlitt will find himself illuminated. 

On a few points Mr. Bullitt appears to misinterpret or to strain the 
meaning of Hazlitt’s statements. The chief of these occur in his examination 
of a passage on Turner’s landscapes and in his discussion of the ideal, where 
he seems to miss Hazlitt’s point altogether. (E.S.) 

By whom? TLS 28, p. 323. 

This reviews the article by Gates (q. v.). The writer believes that Hazlitt’s 
authorship of the marginalia is proved beyond doubt, and he draws from the 
discovery a lesson on the too ready acceptance by scholars of documents that 
have been taken for granted. (E.S.) 

Dobrée, Bonamy. English essayists: Britain in pictures. London. 

Collins, 1946. 

Rev. in TLS Mar. 29, p. 143. 

The chapter on “ The personal essay” is a cursory sketch covering Lamb, 
Hazlitt, DeQuincey, and others, but the volume is notable for handsome 
reproductions of some relatively unfamiliar portraits and for a_ hitherto 
unreproduced painting by Hazlitt. 


Gates, Payson G. Bacon, Keats, and Hazlitt. SAQ 46 (1947). 
239-51. See “ By whom? ” supra. 
A copy of the 1629 edition of Bacon’s Advancement of learning in the 
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Keats house at Hampstead contains copious marginalia hitherto supposed to 
have been made by Keats. Mr. Gates appears to have proved conclusively 
that the notes were written by Hazlitt instead. The passages quoted are of 
interest, and it is to be hoped that more extracts will be published hereafter, 
especially in view of the scarcity of extant manuscripts of Hazlitt and of his 
great debt to Bacon. 

Mr. Gates suggests a possible series of events by which the volume may 
have come into possession of Charles Armitage Brown and thence eventually 
to Sir Charles Dilke and the Keats collection. 

The article represents an ingenious as well as sound piece of detective 
work. (E.S.) 

Goodwin, Michael. The childhood of William Hazlitt. Nineteenth 

century and after 139 (1946). 24-32. 

Howe, P. P. The life of William Hazlitt. With an introduction by 

Frank Swinnerton. London. Hamish Hamilton. 

Rey. by Sir John Squire, “ A Portrait of a Great Essayist,” in Illustrated 
London news May 31, p. 566; by Bonamy Dobrée in Spectator May 23, 
p. 600. 

A new edition of the standard biography. Mr. Swinnerton gives some 
account of the late P. P. Howe, who was his personal friend. 

Hummel, William C. William Hazlitt’s political theories. Abstract 

of a Ph.D. dissertation [1946]. University of Pittsburgh, 

1947. 

Parker, W. M. Charles Ollier to William Blackwood. TLS June 7, 

p. 288. 

Confidential letters from Charles Ollier, who appeared to stand with a foot 
in each camp during the Blackwood-London magazine fray. Incidental gossip 
about the Byron-Moore-Murray affair (Byron’s autobiography was said to be 
merely blank paper), Hazlitt’s Liber amoris, reviews of Shelley, and other 
matters. 

Payson G. Gates, under head of “ Charles Ollier” in TLS July 5, p. 341, 
suggests for one of the letters a corrected date which makes it possible to 
identify a Blackwood article referred to in the correspondence. (E.S.) 

Shen, Yao. Some chapters on Shakespearean criticism: Coleridge, 

Hazlitt, and Stoll. Ph. D. dissertation. University of Michi- 
gan, 1945. 

Stubbs. See “ Keats.” 

Sykes, W. J. Hazlitt’s place in literature. Queens quarterly 53 

(1946) . 69-80. 

A summary article which lays slightly more than usual emphasis on 
Hazlitt’s criticism of art. For the general reader only. 

Thorpe, Clarence D. Keats and Hazlitt. PMLA 62 (1947) . 487-502. 

A detailed account of the acquaintance and mutual respect between Keats 
and Hazlitt, with emphasis on Hazlitt’s critical appreciation of Keats’s work, 
which Professor Thorpe believes was greater than has generally been recog- 


nized. He hints at a future study of Keats’s “ intellectual and literary debts ” 
to Hazlitt. (E.S.) 
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d to Turner, Paul. Matthew Arnold’s “ Memorial verses.” N&Q 192 
vely (1947) . 200-03. 
e of Argues in favor of Hazlitt’s lecture “ On Chaucer and Spenser” as source 
a of the imagery in Arnold’s poem. (E.S.) 
Woods. See “ De Quincey,” s.v. “ Dreams . . .” 
may Hogg. Strout, Alan Lang. The life and letters of James Hogg, 
ally the Ettrick Shepherd. Vol. I: 1770-1825. Texas Techno- 
tive logical College Research publications No. 15. Lubbock. 
Texas Technical Press. 
ath Rev. in TLS June 7, p. 282. 
Hunt. Mabbott, Thomas O. Hunt’s “ Abou Ben Adhem.” Exp. 
by 5. No. 5 (March, 1947). 39. a 
Tyler. See “ Shelley.” : 
- Keats. Bate, Walter Jackson. The stylistic development of Keats. 
: See ELH 13 (1946). 8-9; and 14 (1947). 10. 7 
yme Rey. by Lawrence J. Zillman in MLQ 8 (1947). 128-29; by Elder Olson in me 
MP 44 (1947). 196-200. i 
ict Beyer, Werner William. Keats and the daemon king. See ELH 14 2 
zh, (1947). 10. 
a Rev. by Henry Pettit in MLQ 8 (1947). 384-85; by Carlos Baker in NYT as 
s 4 April 27, pp. 7, 32; by Andrew J. Green in Chicago Sun Feb. 23, p. 2; note 7 
in CE 8 (1947). 393. 
| _ Brittain, Robert. Writ in water. ( Poem) Harpers magazine 195 m 
(Oct., 1947) . 329. 
he : Now how can one winnow, how worry the words out a 
her i To arrest and fitly to fix in phrases the troubling i 
a Presence of such a one as John Keats? : 
1, Brooks, Cleanth. Keats’s sylvan historian: history without foot- : 
to FF notes. A chapter in the well wrought urn. New York. a 
Reynal and Hitchcock. 
oie : Rev. by Henry W. Wells in SRL April 12, p. 50; by Dudley Fitts in KR 9 
hi- 4 (1947) . 612-16; by Donald A. Stauffer in MLN 62 (1947). 426-28; by R. P. 7 
Blackmur in NYT June 8, pp. 6, 25; by George F. Whicher in NYHTB a 
4 April 20, p. 2. = 
Contains analyses of Wordsworth and Keats. 
33 ; Here Mr. Brooks joins Kenneth Burke (‘Symbolic action in a poem 
4 by Keats,” Accent, Autumn, 1943) in a defense of the integrity of “ The 
on 4 ode on a Grecian urn,” more particularly in a justification of the last lines. 
: There is nothing inconsistent, Mr. Brooks maintains, in the urn’s speaking 
2 out at the end in a commentary on its own nature (the nature of all great ie 
; art); for the urn has been telling a story throughout, as a sylvan historian tt 
ats able to “ express a flowery tale more sweetly than our rhyme.” What it now oe 
rk, says, in effect, is that the “ basic and fundamental perception of man and : eA 
»g- nature” is embodied in “formed experience,” or imaginative insight; also = 


that beauty, in this case the beauty of the urn, is based on “ an imaginative 
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perception of esssentials.” Hence the validity of equating aesthetic beauty 
with aesthetic truth. What is most valuable in Mr. Brooks’s analysis is not 
the novelty of his conclusions—for some of these are not new—but the 
freshness of his approach and the finesse with which he argues that the earlier 
portions of the poem, through a presentation of the paradoxical, sometimes 
ironic, history related by the urn, furnish appropriate dramatic preparation 
for the last lines. (C.D. T.) 


Bullitt. See “ Hazlitt.” 
By whom? See “ Hazlitt.” 
Fogle, Richard H. A note on Keats’s “Ode to a nightingale.” 


MLQ 8 (1947). 81-84. 

Denying that the great odes in general express the “ very acme of melan- 
choly,” as has been asserted, Mr. Fogle insists that, on the contrary, some 
of the odes at least, “ To a nightingale” in particular, reveal an exquisite 
awareness of the inseparability of the elements of human experience: of joy 
and sorrow, art and life, imagination and actuality. Such an awareness can 
reach its fullness only in moments of “intense aesthetic and imaginative 
feeling, too poignant for long duration”; and it is to one of these moments 
that the “ Ode to a nightingale ” owes its being. (C.D. T.) 


Ford, George H. Keats and the Victorians. See ELH 12 (1945). 


10-11 and 13 (1946). 19. 
Rev. by Gregory Tillotson in MLR 42 (1947). 137-41. 


Ford, Newell F. ‘ Endymion ’—a neo-platonic allegory? ELH 14 


(1947) . 64-76. 
“Fellowship with essence” in Endymion. PMLA 62 
(1947). 1061-76. 


Taken together, Mr. Ford’s two articles, in their main arguments, come 
to something like this: (1) the assumption by previous critics that Endymion 
has a meaning applicable to experience above the sensuous and sensual is silly, 
for the poem is essentially a love-story on the “naive and erotic”? level in 
which a brain-sick shepherd boy seeks an eternity of erotic passion in fulfil- 
ment of his long quest for a beloved flesh-and-blood goddess; (2) contrary to 
general belief, the lines beginning “ Wherein lies happiness?” in the first 
book have no special significance for the allegoric meaning of the poem as a 
whole—* fellowship with essence” is to be read as “ fellowship with things,” 
and is to be interpreted as an earthly “empathic fusion,” or “ blending,” 
of the percipient with an aesthetic object. There are also the minor argu- 
ments: (1) that the moral of Book III has nothing to do with friendship, 
as has been supposed, but is rather “that steadfast devotion in love guar- 
antees immortal bliss to the lovers”; (2) that, though Book IV makes some 
sense if it is interpreted as the temptation of Endymion, it is terribly con- 
fusing—is in fact generally redundant, the result of Keats’s dogged resolution 
to write on to the end of his projected 4,000 lines, even after his poem is in 
all logic virtually finished. 

A good many years ago Professor Notcutt came out with a radically new 
interpretation of Endymion. But this interpretation died a quiet and early 
death, mainly for the reason, one may suppose, that only one book of the four 
really supported Mr. Notcutt’s reading. Mr. Ford is luckier, for he has two 
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books that, except for the lines on happiness, might be fitted with some 
plausibility into his thesis, if only the other two had not been written. Book 
III does not fit, however it is manipulated, and Book IV gives Mr. Ford 
so much trouble that he would gladly rationalize it out of the picture. 

If Mr. Ford’s argument had not been written and if Endymion had ended 
with Book II, it would be much easier to accept Mr. Ford’s version. And 
it would be still easier if he had not attempted to make “ fellowship with 
essence ” equivalent to empathy. The most striking examples of fellowship in 
Endymion, “the apogees of the poem,” according to Ford, are the erotic 
embraces of the lovers; but has that much abused term empathy ever been, 
or can it ever be, extended to include the erotic embraces of lovers? That 
would be a new application indeed. (C.D. T.) 

Forman, Maurice Buxton. Keats’s letters. N&Q 192 (1947). 307. 

Mr. Forman accepts Mr. Maxwell’s reading of Letter 7 (see Maxwell, N&Q, 
215) and explains his own reading of Letter 75. 

——. Tributes and allusions in verse to Keats. During the years 

1816-1920. N&Q 192 (1947). 248-51; 318-19; 364-65; 432-33. 

This is the “record of a collection made during the last twenty-five years 
to which Mr. Edmund Blunden has contributed several valuable additions.” 
It is a long list, longer than we might expect, even in honor of a poet who, 
in Grierson’s words, “ has been without any exception, the greatest influence 
in English poetry for a whole century ”—running to a total of some 140 
authors, with many more titles. The names of Leigh Hunt, Byron, Shelley, 
Landor, Clare, Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, Swinburne, C. Rossetti, Lowell, 
Longfellow, Oscar Wilde, Meredith are here, along with many lesser ones: 
Watts, Watson, Praed, Buchanan, Hartley Coleridge, and so on. Not all the 
verse recorded is in tribute: Byron and Bulwer-Lytton, in case, say some 
uncomplimentary things, and one anonymous author accuses Keats of taking 
snuff. But on the whole, it is an amazingly impressive mass of testimony to 
Keats’s appeal to subsequent poets that Mr. Forman has furnished. The 
compiler invites readers to contribute items that have been overlooked. 
I can myself think of only one omission within the period covered: the grace- 
ful tribute of Christopher Morley in his “ Keats,” in Chimney Pots. That the 
writing of verse tributes to Keats still goes on may be seen by referring to 
the entry under “ Brittain ” in this bibliography. (C.D. T.) 

Gates. See “ Hazlitt.” 
Keister, Don A. Keats’ “ La belle dame sans merci.” Exp. 5. No. 4 

(Feb., 1947) . 29. 


This is an argument against L. G. Locke’s interpretation of “La belle 
dame” (Exp., Oct., 1946). 


Kilby, Clyde S. Keats’ “Ode to a nightingale,” line 35. Exp. 5. 
No. 4 (Feb., 1947). 27. 


The right meaning of Stanza 4 will immediately become clear if the 
exclamation point is removed after “already with thee!” 


The letters of John Keats. Ed. by Maurice Buxton Forman. Lon- 
don and New York. Oxford Univ. Press. 


Rev. by Dorothy Hewlett in Spectator July 11, p. 50. 
This is a reprinting of the one-volume edition of 1935, with five new letters, 
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one by George, four by John Keats. The additions include a letter of extra- 
ordinary interest in reply to Shelley’s invitation to Keats to stay with him in 
Italy. Another matter of importance, perhaps of some question, is the redating 
of the Epistles and of the letter to Clarke: the Epistle to George is put first 
and the letter to Clarke is set forward a year. (C.D. T.) 


Mabbott, Thomas O. Keats’ “ La belle dame sans merci.” Exp. 5. 
No. 7 (May, 1947). 50. 


A cardinal fact is that the knight was dealing with “a faery’s child,” and 
traditionally no good can come to any one who has relations with super- 
natural beings. It is immaterial whether the knight’s love was consummated: 
frustration was bound to result. (C.D. T.) 


“On first looking into Chapman’s Homer.” Exp. 5. No. 3 
(Dee., 1946). 22. 
Maxwell, J. C. Notes on the letters of Keats. N&Q 192 (1947) . 215. 


The writer offers notes and corrections to nine letters of Keats included in 
the M. B. Forman edition of 1935. 


Mounts, Charles E. “Sooth” in De la Mare, Keats, and Milton. 
MIN 62 (1947). 271-72. 


De la Mare’s use of sooth in “ Lips as sooth as a blackbird’s beak ” may 
be traced to Keats, whose “ soother” applied to jellies, and “ soothest ” in 
“soothest sleep’ may have derived from Milton’s “ soothest shepherd” in 
Comus. But Keats uses the word in a new sense (presumptuously, the author 
seems to imply), in which he is followed by De la Mare. (C.D.T.) 


Muir, Kenneth. Shakespeare and Keats. TLS July 5, p. 337. 


At the end of The merry wives of Windsor are words that recall “ Ode 
to a nightingale ”: “Is this a vision? Is this a dream? Master Ford awake! 
awake, Master Ford.” 


Perkins, John Ward. Keats and Shelley. TLS Feb. 15, p. 91. 


The graves of Keats and Shelley in Rome are in good condition, untouched 
by the bombs that damaged some of the tombs in the cemetery, and part 
of the wall. The funds upon which upkeep of the grass and the Memorial 
Library is dependent are sorely depleted, however, and contributions are 
earnestly solicited. Contributions may be sent to Messrs. Barclay, Limited, 
West End Foreign Branch, in envelopes marked “ Keats-Shelley Memorial.” 

Powell, E. D. P. Marlowe and Keats. TLS April 5, p. 157. 

With reference to Mr. Denwood’s suggested parallel between a line in 
Keats and Marlowe’s “ Yet like as if cold Hemlock I had drunke,” Mr. 
Powell thinks it possible that Keats had the line from Ovid's Amores iii, 7. 

Rashbrook, R. F. Keats and others. N&Q 192 (1947). 161-64. 
Keats’s “ Ode to Psyche.” N&Q 192 (1947) . 385-88. 

Beginning with Mr. Starnes’ discussion of Keats’s debts to Spenser in the 
“Ode to Psyche” (N&Q, 192, 341), Mr. Rashbrook argues not only that 
there are in this ode further debts to Spenser than those indicated by Starnes 
but that the ode was written at a time when both this poem and other 
writings show that Keats was particularly attentive and responsive to 
favorite authors and works: Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, Peele, Marlowe, 
Burton, Dante. The author furnishes copious parallels and examples of 
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reminiscence, most of which have been previously unnoted. We are indebted 
to Professors Starnes and Rashbrook for the fullest annotation of the “ Ode 
to Psyche,” with respect to sources, yet made. (C.D. T.) 


Rollins, Hyder. Keats’ Elgin marbles sonnets. Studies in honor 
of A. H. R. Fairchild. See Bald, s. v. “ Lamb.” 


Keats’ reputation in America to 1848. See ELH 14 (1947). 

14, 

Rev. by Lawrence S. Hall in MLN 62 (1947). 501-02; by George F. 

Whicher in NYHTB Oct. 20, 1946; by Carlos Baker in NYT Dec. 17, 1946; 
by Henry Nash Smith in AL 19 (1947). 183-85; in TLS Mar. 29, p. 143. 

Notes on the vogue of Keats, 1821-1848. Elizabethan 

studies, pp. 294-301. See Shockley, s. v. “2. Environment.” 

Scudder, Harold H. Keats’s “ Beauty is truth.” N&Q 192 (1947). 

236-37. 

Keats may have drawn from Boileau’s ‘ Art of Poetry,’ through Bouhours 

(La Maniére, etc.), Addison (Spectator 62), and Johnson (Boswell, Hill’s 

ed., II. 90). Boileau’s “ Rien n’est beau que le vrai,” ete., “is the probable 


source of Keats’s line, says Scudder. And we, I think, may well say “ Bosh.” 
(C.D. T.) 


Stallman, Robert Wooster. Keats the Apollinian: the time-and- 
space logic of his poems as paintings. UTQ 16 (1947). 
143-56. 


Mr. Stallman’s thesis is that Keats is primarily a “ painting-poet,” whose 
tendency in his chief peems is to depict spatially rather than temporally. 
As compared to Shelley, whose perspectives are “futuristic” and his poetic 
experiences Faustian, pictured in “ world-becoming scenes widened to infinity,” 
Keats is an Apollinian, whose emphasis is on the here-and-now, in whom in 
moments of intense awareness all sense of temporal progression is lost, the 
past and present merge with the present, and the world is seen in “all its 
powerful sensuous corporal presence.” 

Stallman is frankly adapting to his purposes the method and terminology 
of Spengler, with some reinforcement from Nietzsche and Proust. And his 
results show both the gains and perils of such procedure: through the applica- 
tion of a ready-made frame of reference some aspects of his subject show 
more clearly but others appear in exaggerated or diminished proportions. 
Thus, Keats’s power in the plastic mode emerges with admirable clarity; 
but conversely his achievements in the temporal are minimized. Likewise, his 
reliance on the sensuous falls too high on the scale, his habits of reflection 
too low: for example, one does not at all accept the statement that “ Keats 
and Coleridge are the least reflective and the most sensuous of all our 
poets...” 


Starnes, D. T. Spenser—and Keats’s “Ode to Psyche.” N&Q 192 

(1947) . 341-42. 

Believing that Keats's “Ode to Psyche” owes much more to Spenser’s 
poetry than we have been accustomed to think, Professor Starnes produces 
convincing passages from “ Epithalamion’’ and Sonnet 22 of the Amoretti 
to prove his point. 
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Stubbs, Peter. Keats’s “ Beauty is truth.” N&Q 192 (1947). 417. 


A comment on Keats’s possible debt to Hazlitt, with a suggestion that 
Keats may have owed most just here to Hazlitt’s statement about beauty 
and truth at the end of “On the Elgin marbles.” 

Taylor, Frajam. Keats and Crane: an airy citadel. Accent 8 

(Autumn, 1947). 34-40, 

Mr. Taylor's interesting interpretation focuses to a central fact about each 
of his poets: that is, the manner and measure of success of each in seeking 
realization of negative capability (“ absolution,” release from self). They 
had many things in common but in their very affinities they differed most, 
and nowhere more than in this matter of seeking for “ absolution.” For Keats 
was Apollinian and Crane was Dionysian: through the Apollinian mode Keats 
found, in spite of conflict and hard facts, serenity in a sort of sad acceptance: 
a rich delight in the beauty of dreams, with, at the same time, full realization 
of the inevitableness of actuality. But strive as he might, Crane never quite 
attained loss of self nor acceptance, only rebellion and anguish. (C.D. T.) 


Thorpe. See “ Hazlitt.” 
Walcutt, Charles C. Keats’ “On first looking into Chapman’s 
Homer.” Exp. 5. No. 8 (June, 1947). 56. 
The reference to Cortez may be no error: Keats may have in mind the 
. first sight of an ocean the explorer knew about but had not before seen, 


just as Keats had heard about Homer but had only now read him. A keen 
observation. 
Wilcox, Stewart C. Keats’ “ Ode on a Grecian urn.” Exp. 6. No. 1 

(Oct., 1947). 2. 

Mr. Wilcox suggests that the “stranger” in Cleanth Brooks’s interpretation 
(in his Well wrought urn) of the sacrificial scene in Stanza 4 is “a super- 
numerary character of criticism,” since “not a soul” apparently refers to 
one among the folk of the procession. 

Whitely, M. The tragic ending of Keats’s “Eve of St. Agnes.” 

MLR 42 (1947). 123-25. 

This is a reply to H. G. Wright’s argument that the “ Eve of St. Agnes ” 
ends tragically (“Has Keats’s Eve of St. Agnes a tragic ending?” MLR 40, 
1945). To Wright's claim that analogies with other poems, like “La belle 
dame,” and the reading of the text itself support his interpretation, and that 
such a reading lends a deeper significance to the poem, Whitely opposes the 
view that the analogies suggested are imperfect, that the text does not 
necessarily support the tragic view, and that a deeper significance need not 
depend on assuming the lovers’ death in the storm. Keats’s theme may be 
considered not as the fate of star-crossed lovers but as the larger one of man’s 
mortality. The statements of the last stanza may be best regarded as an 
artistic device of distancing, adding to the impression of remoteness and at 
the same time signaling that the story is now over. What happens to the 
lovers from this time on is immaterial. (C.D. T.) 


Lamb, Charles. Adams, D. S. Lamb’s multiple portrait. N&Q 
191 (1946). 283. 


A query regarding Lamb’s sitting to an artist friend for a “ whole series of 
British admirals.” Reference also to Manchester guardian, May 9, 1946. 
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Bald, R. C. Charles Lamb and the Elizabethans. Studies in honor 
of A. H.R. Fairchild, ed. by Charles T. Prouty. Univ. of 
Missouri Studies. Vol. 21. No. 1 (1946). 167-74. 

Rev. (of entire vol.) by Herman Peschmann in English 6 (1946). 144; 
by Murray W. Bundy in MLN 62 (1947). 278-80; by Alfred Harbage in 
MLQ 8 (1947). 381-82. 

A discussion of Lamb’s appraisal of Elizabethan drama, particularly in his 
Specimens. The author suggests that this part of Lamb’s work has received 
more than its due amount of praise. 

Brown, John Mason. Words and music. SRL May 31, p. 22. 


Lamb’s insensitivity to music. 


Dobrée, Bonamy. See “ Hazlitt.” 


Finch, Jeremiah S. Charles Lamb’s “ Companionship . . . in almost 
solitude.” Princeton Univ. Library chronicle 6 (1945). 179- 
99. 

An account of Lamb and Emma Isola, with a number of hitherto unpub- 
lished letters of Lamb which show clearly Lamb’s depressed spirits during 
his later years. The article sketches briefly the later life of Emma, her 
marriage to Moxon the publisher, ete. Correspondence records her effort in 
1879 to sell in America Hazlitt’s well-known portrait of Lamb. Pages 197-99 
list and describe the Lamb MSS in the Scribner collection at Princeton. 
(E.S.) 

The Scribner Lamb collection. Princeton Univ. Library 

chronicle 7 (1946) . 133-48. 


A valuable and elaborately annotated list of the printed works in the 


Scribner collection. Some early editions of Coleridge, Charles Lloyd, and 
others are included. Mr. Finch’s notes should be useful to those concerned 
with Lamb or his circle. 

An earlier survey of this collection appeared under the department of 
“New and Notable” in the Princeton . . . chronicle 6 (1945). 94-5. A 
recent addition to the collection is noted by Verna E. Bayles under the same 
department in ibid. 8 (1947). 94. (E.S.) 


Gordon, George. Charles Lamb. The discipline of letters. New 
York. Oxford Univ. Press, 1946. 
Reprinted from the Centenary articles on Essays of Elia in TLS Aug. 1920. 


McKechnie, Samuel. Charles Lamb of the India House. N&Q 191 
(1946) . 178-80, 204-06, 225-30, 252-56, 277-80; ibid. 192 
(1947) . 9-13, 25-29, 53-56, 72-73, 103-06. 

This is an important series of articles relating to Lamb’s life. Mr. 
McKechnie presents more new material about Lamb than we have seen 
for a long time. The article contains copious and detailed information 
regarding the difficult conditions under which Lamb worked. It throws light, 
among other things, on the circumstances preceding his six weeks’ confine- 
ment in an asylum; traces changes in the Accountant’s Office of the India 
House and their connection with Lamb’s final retirement; gives information 
on the kind of work he did, the salaries paid by the company, the persons 
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who were promoted over his head through the influence of Lord Lansdowne, 
and much more. There is also scattered information that builds out our 
knowledge of some of the characters sketched in the Essays. 

The chief source of the new material is the official records of the Accoun- 
tant’s Office of the India House. (E.S.) 


Phillips, W. H. An Elian annotation. N&Q 192 (1947). 87. 


Possible identification of Lamb’s “old surly M.—the unapproachable 
churchwarden of Bishopsgate.” 


Smith, H. G. Charles Lamb and M. E. W. [a query]. N&Q 192 
(1947). 435. 


Turnbull, John M. An Elian annotation. N&Q 191 (1946). 259. 
A note on the suicide of Lamb’s “ pastoral M—,” Thomas Maynard. 
———. Lamb (?) and “ London fogs.” N&Q 192 (1947) . 360-61. 


Discusses the authenticity of a brief piece that has been doubtfully 
ascribed to Lamb. Notes that it was printed over Lamb's name in the 
Examiner for Dec. 18, 1831. 


Lamb, Mary. Charles Lamb’s best friend. TLS May 24, p. 254. 
A centenary article on Mary Lamb, appreciative of both her character and 

her writings. 

Mary Lamb and penny ballads. TLS Sept. 20, p. 484. 

Source for part of a poem by Mary Lamb. 

Landon (L. E. L.). Stevenson, Lionel. Miss Landon, “ the milk- 
and-watery moon of our darkness,” 1824-30. MLQ 8 (1947). 
355-63. 

Landor. Sidgwick, J. B., ed. The shorter poems of Walter Savage 
Landor. New York. Macmillan. 

Rev. by Leonard Bacon in SRL Aug. 2, p. 34. 

Lockhart. John Bull’s letter to Lord Byron [1821]. Ed. by Alan 
Lang Strout. Norman. Univ. of Oklahoma Press. 

Rev. by George F. Whicher in NYHTB Nov. 23, p. 37; by Henry Cavendish 
in NYT Nov. 30, p. 18. 

Finest contemporary piece on Byron, identified as Lockhart’s and reprinted 
with copious introduction. Mr. Strout surveys Edinburgh, Quarterly, and 
Blackwood’s; packs in much matter from his early dissertation on John 
Wilson; accounts for reviewers’ “rowdyism” which cost Blackwood £830 
in libel fines in five years; discusses Faublas as a source of Don Juan; com- 
piles a 38-page digest of criticism of Byron in Blackwood’s. (D.V.E.) 

Moore. Kirby, Thomas A. Irving and Moore: a note on Anglo- 
American literary relations. MLN 62 (1947) . 251-55. 


Parker. See “ Hazlitt.” 


Paine. Fast, Howard, ed. The selected works of Tom Paine set in 


the framework of his life. New York. Duell and Pearce, 1946. 
Rev. in JPh 44. No. 7 (March 27). 191-92. 
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Foner, Philip S., ed. The complete writings of Thomas Paine. New 
York. Citadel Press, 1945. 
Rev. in JPh 44. No. 7 (March 27). 191-92. 

Peacock. Redman, Ben Ray, ed. The pleasures of Peacock. New 
York. Farrar, Straus and Co. 
Rev. by Richard McLaughlin in SRL Oct. 25, p. 28. 


Rogers. Weeks, Donald. Samuel Rogers: man of taste. PMLA 
62 (1947). 472-86. 
Description of Rogers’ house and possessions, and an account of his 
activities and influence. 
Werry, R. R. Samuel Rogers’ approach to the blank-verse dramatic 
monologue. MLN 62 (1947). 127-29. 


Scott. Aspinall, A. Walter Scott’s baronetcy: some new letters. 
TLS Oct. 25, p. 556. 


The journal of Sir Walter Scott: 1829-1832. The text revised from 
a photostat in the National Library of Scotland. Ed. by J. 
G. Tait and W. M. Parker. London. Oliver and Boyd. 


McKeehan. See “ 3. Criticism.” 
Stevenson, Percy R. Sir Walter Scott’s diary. TLS Nov. 15, p. 591. 


Wenger, Jared. Character-types of Scott, Balzac, Dickens, Zola. 
PMLA 62 (1947). 213-32. 


A comparative study, viewing the characters as “ functions” rather than as 
persons. 


Shelley. Albrecht, William Price. Shelley’s “ Queen Mab,” viii, 
109-11; “ Ode to liberty,” xvii, 246-47. Exp. 5. No. 3 (Dec., 
1946). 10-11, 23. 

Both passages are explained as reactions to Malthus’s Essay on population. 

Barrell, Joseph. Shelley and the thought of his time: a study in 
the history of ideas. Yale studies in English. New Haven. 
Yale Univ. Press. 


Mr. Barrell’s wide scope includes some philosophical materials in which 
the present reviewer is not sufficiently well versed to be truly critical. Yet 
one may still wonder if main-line traditional thought is more than a partial 
background to the thought of any author. When Shelley said that a poet is 
a chameleon, changing color with every momentary change of background, 
he must have been giving more importance to immediate background than 
Mr. Barrell’s study quite realizes. One reads, for example, the discussion of 
Prometheus unbound, admires the lucid and_ stimulating exposition of 
Platonic influence in the first three acts and the partial reaction in the 
fourth, and concedes readily that this is probably the most important aspect 
to be considered, from the point of view of the history of ideas. But one also 
knows that recent revolutionary theory and current radical ideas had their 
place in the extraordinary combination of thought and feeling which produced 
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the poem—and then he perceives that this new approach, like all the old ae 
ones (and probably all possible ones)—can also oversimplify. Fairchild 
Mr. Barrell’s view of Shelley’s thought is that he was governed in the main Fogle, Ri 
by two partly antagonistic impulses—reform and_ idealism—the former (C 
decreasing, the latter increasing, but neither one excluding the other. The Gib 
intellectual motivation for these impulses is presented as coming mainly ison, 
from the eighteenth-century tradition (Voltaire and’ other French Intellec- 10 
tualists, Rousseau and Godwin) and from the Greek Revival. Each of these Ay 
traditions receives an enlightening analysis by itself, followed by a chapter in isue 
which its influence is traced in Shelley’s principal poems. Shelley’s own native dem 
emotional bias, which received encouragement from Rousseau and _ possibly of a 
even Godwin, modified these influences and was responsible for Shelley’s impe 
rejection of the strict intellectual controls of Platonism after he had once is to 
accepted them. At this point the reviewer would suggest that Shelley's negli 
characteristic treatment of the numerous “ influences” that beat upon him your 
was to blend and absorb them, rather than swallow them whole, and that whic 
a host of minor “ influences ” must be woven into the pattern before we can impl 
get the whole picture. All the good discrimination and wide reading that this Glicksbe1 
study evinces can serve only to illuminate some of the main features—which mn 
is a worthy enough contribution in itself and perhaps all that was intended, Hauserm 
but not all that might seem to be implied by the title and the method. Hicks, A 
The general view of Shelley is on the whole sound and logical. The Sh 
_background of ideas presented offers genuine illumination. On a few minor R 
points, this reviewer ventures some slight dissent which is scarcely worth 
detailed exposition. (N.I. W.) Hughes, 
Blunden, Edmund. Shelley: a life story. London, Collins, 1946; Pr 
New York. Viking Press, 1947. See ELH 14 (1947). 16. ‘ 7 
Rev. by Arnold Whitridge in SRL May 17, p. 18; by F. O. Matthiessen in J F 
NYT Jan. 5, pp. 5, 16; note in CE 8 (1947). 335. ones, 
The American publisher’s claim to “ new facts brought to light since 1940” 77 
is only slightly justified. A more thorough assimilation of the works of other D 
scholars might have prevented several slight errors such as accepting too asa 
easily the challenged portrait of Shelley as a boy by the Duc de Montpensier, Sir 7 
ignoring the fact that Medwin’s story of the mysterious lady who died in 
Naples had already been destructively analyzed, and being puzzled (along 
with Hazlitt) by Shelley’s use of the word triumph (in “The triumph of 29 
life”) when a knowledge of Petrarch’s influence would have made the point T 
clear. puni 
These are small defects such as any scholar might feel obliged to mention qual 
and any general reader (for whom Mr. Blunden is more concerned) might inco 
comfortably ignore. It might seem a more serious flaw to others that Mr. earl; 
Blunden’s emphasis upon Shelley’s normality tends to underemphasize the conc 
importance of Elizabeth Hitchener and Emilia Viviani, as well as Shelley’s impr 
philosophy and missionary zeal. Occasionally one gets the impression, even in (N. 
the luminous discussions of some of the poems, that the author is skirting 
the real difficulties by an excessive caution and externality. SI 
In many other matters Mr. Blunden’s unusual natural qualifications for ; 
his task shine forth brightly. No one has furnished a better background for Kapstein 
Shelley, in his physical environment, his associations, and his historical period. 62 
There is an easy, lucid compression of statement at times which equals the A 


deftness of Edward Dowden at its best. (N.I. W.) pm 
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Fairchild, Hoxie N. Tennyson and Shelley. TLS Jan. 11, p. 23. 

Fogle, Richard H. Shelley’s “ Ode to the west wind.” Exp. 6. No. 1 
(Oct., 1947). 1. 

Gibson, Evan K. Alastor: A Reinterpretation. PMLA 62 (1947). 
1022-46. 


Argues for the complete consistency of the poem and its preface, and takes 
isue with previous analyses in general and in detail. Presents the poem as 
demonstrating the tragedy and error of neglecting human love in the pursuit 
of an impossible unearthly ideal. The young poet is not seeking an earthly 
impersonation of his vision, but its unearthly prototype, which he knows 
is to be found only in sleep or in death. He does not scorn human love, but 
neglects it in the desire for an impossible companionship. The sea which the 
young poet crosses is presented as an allegory of death, and the forest through 
which he wanders, together with its stream, as an allegory of life, both with 
implications of Shelley’s mixed hope and doubt on immortality. (N.I. W.) 


Glicksberg. See “ 3. Criticism.” 

Hiausermann. See “ Byron.” 

Hicks, Arthur C., and Clarke, R. Milton. A stage version of 
Shelley’s Cenci. See ELH 13 (1946). 13; 14 (1947). 17. 
Rev. by George Marsh in MP 44 (1947). 200. 

Hughes, A. M. D. The nascent mind of Shelley. Oxford. Clarendon 


Press, 1946. 
Rev. by John Heath-Stubbs in Spectator Apr. 11, p. 402; in TLS Apr. 26, 
p. 195; by Humphrey House in NSN July 26, p. 74. 


Jones, Frederick L. Shelley’s “On life.” PMLA LXII (1947). 
774-83. 


Discusses the essay as a prose basis for “ Hymn to intellectual beauty,” 
as a turning point in Shelley’s thought, and as influenced by Wordsworth and 
Sir William Drummond. 


The inconsistency of Shelley’s “ Alastor.” ELH 13 (1946). 
291-99. 


The poem seems inconsistent in that the hero is presented as meriting 
punishment for his neglect of human sympathy, and yet is praised without 
qualification when he meets the end he invited. Also the preface seems 
inconsistent with the poem. By introducing an autobiographical element 
early in the poem Shelley limits his own freedom in developing the logical 
conclusion, and by falling in love with the vision he pursues, he makes it 
impossible to treat this vision as the instrument of an “avenging fury.” 
EN... W.) 


The vision theme in Shelley’s Alastor and related works. 
SP 64 (1947). 108-25. 
Kapstein, I. J. The meaning of Shelley’s “ Mont Blanc.” PMLA 
62 (1947). 1046-61. 


A thorough, detailed analysis of the poem as showing inconsistencies, vague- 
ness, and contradictions illustrating Shelley’s conflict between the material- 
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istic concept of necessity and the idealistic concept of the mind’s freedom. 
Down to the last three lines the poem is explained as emphasizing the power 
of Necessity; it reaches a climax in lines 139-41, asserting the subjection of 
everything to necessity. But the last three lines are explained as an anti- 
climax, asserting the mind’s freedom and the dependence of Necessity on the 
mind. W.) 


Laird. See “2. Environment.” 


Mary Shelley’s journal. Ed. by Frederick L. Jones, Norman. 

Univ. of Oklahoma Press. 

Rev. in TLS Nov. 1, p. 560; by George F. Whicher in NYHTB Oct. 26, 
p. 12; by Carlos Baker in NYT Oct. 5, p. 3; by William Rose Benét in SRL 
Nov. 8, pp. 13, 45. 

Professor Jones provides for the first time a readily available and reliable 
text for Mary’s journals. From his knowledge of the contemporary corres- 
pondence he has been able also to correct several minor inaccuracies of date 
in the journal itself. His footnotes draw frequent useful parallels between 
Mary’s journal and other contemporary documents, identify a number of 
persons referred to, and provide other useful factual background. The preface 
furnishes a good _historical-critical account of the journal. One of the 
appendices provides for the first time almost complete identifications of nearly 
all the books mentioned in the journal. This is a particularly useful service, 
since Mary herself seldom furnishes a complete and accurate title, and since 
the journal is to a large extent a record of reading by both Shelley and Mary. 

Professor Jones convincingly disposes of the possibility that there is any 
significant difference between the printed journal and its original manu- 
script. (N.I. W.) 


Mead, Douglas S. Shelley’s “ Ode to the west wind.” Exp. 5. No. 7 
(May, 1947). Q20. 
Parker. Sce “ Hazlitt.” 


Perkins. See ‘“ Keats.” 


Shelley in Italy: an anthology selected by John Lehmann. London. 
John Lehmann. 

Rev. in TLS Oct. 11, p. 523. 

Smith, Robert Metcalf. Shelley’s “ Proposal for reform.” Eliza- 
bethan studies, pp. 286-93. See Shockley, s.v. “ 2. Environ- 
ment.” 

Tyler, Henry. Hunt and Shelley. TLS Nov. 8, p. 577. 

Wormhoudt, Arthur, and Fogle, Richard Harter. Shelley’s “ Ode to 
the west wind.” Exp. 6. No. 1 (Oct., 1947). 1-4. 


Discussion of points of interpretation raised by Professor Mead in the May 
issue (q.v.). 


Southey. Elwin. See “ Wordsworth.” 
Wilson. John Bull’s letter to Lord Byron. See “ Lockhart.” 
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Wollstonecraft. Wardle, Ralph W. Mary Wollstonecraft, Ana- 
lytical reviewer. PMLA 62 (1947). 1000-09. 


Four hundred twelve articles in the Analytical review give evidence of 
having been written by Mary Wollstonecraft. An examination of some of 
these shows her development from a conventional to a radical thinker. 


¥V..L.) 
Wordsworth. Brooks. See “ Keats.” 


Darbishire, Helen. Milton and Wordsworth. TLS Oct. 4, p. 507. 
Records the recovery of the Paradise Lost which Wordsworth owned in 


his college days and prints the (unfinished) poem on Milton which he wrote 
in it. (E.B.) 
Derby, J. Raymond. The paradox of Francis Jeffrey: reason versus 

sensibility. MLQ 7 (1946). 489-500. 

This study does two things. It corrects the assumption that Jeffrey was a 
rational analyst only, by nature opposed to anything Romantic. It throws 
needed light upon Jeffrey’s critical reaction to the Romantic writers. The 
critic “ never lost his fundamental sensibility and romantic bent.” His judg- 
ment, therefore, has in it a sanity and a wholeness which commend it to the 
modern student of his period. (B. W.) 

de Selincourt, Ernest. Wordsworthian and other studies. Oxford. 

Clarendon Press. 

Rev. by Bonamy Dobrée in Spectator Apr. 4, p. 370; by George Woodcock 
in NSN June 7, 419-20; in TLS Apr. 19, p. 182; by Claire McGlinchee in 
NYT Aug. 31, p. 4. 

Contains much on Coleridge and Byron as well as Wordsworth. (C.F. H.) 

Three of the essays are important for Wordsworth. “ The young Words- 
worth,”—against the “ Annette complex,” Mary mattered much more. “On 
his daughter’s marriage,”—reprinted from Wordsworth and Coleridge, ed. by 
E. L. Griggs, 1939. ‘“ Dejection: an ode,”—from English Association studies, 
1937; the Sara Hutchinson affair; the attitude of the Wordsworth family; 
the first version of the Ode, April 4, 1802, “an autobiographical document 
of the first importance.” (E. B.) 


Elton, Lord. Such is the kingdom. London. Collins. 

An autobiography, largely religious, with curious testimony concerning 
Wordsworth’s interpretation of childhood in the “Ode: . . . immortality.” 
(E. B.) 

Elwin, Malcolm. The first Romantics. London. Macdonald. 

Rev. by Naomi Lewis in Spectator Sept. 5, pp. 312, 314. 

A collective biography of Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Southey; stimulating, 
but capricious and eccentric in various judgments. (C. F. H.) 

Fairchild, Hoxie Neale. Wordsworth’s doctrine of creative delusion. 

SAQ 46 (1947). 545-55. 

In “ The world is too much with us” Professor Fairchild finds “the idea 
that beliefs which are repugnant to reason are justifiable if they foster the 
sense of imaginative power.” When, therefore, the poet’s visionary power 
fails, he “ takes refuge in the doctrine of creative delusion.” After 1807, the 
older Wordsworth “would rather” accept superstitions than believe in 
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nothing at all. The miracle becomes for him “an equivalent of the early 
“visionary power.’”’ But since the equivalence cannot be maintained, Words- 
worth’s “bold credulities’’ become at last “a sort of benign nonsense.” 
(B. W.) 


Fausset, Hugh I’A. Poets and pundits. London. Cape; New Haven. 


Yale Univ. Press. 

Rev. in TLS Mar. 8, p. 104; by Gwendolen Freeman in Spectator Mar. 21, 
p. 314; by E. E. Kellett in NSN Mar. 29, p. 220; by DeLancey Ferguson 
in NYHTB Sept. 14, p. 16. 

Contains much on Wordsworth and Coleridge. 


Wordsworth’s mysticism. The Aryan path 18 (1947). 
23-25. 
Endorses the views of Stallknecht’s Strange seas of thought (1945), viz., 


that Wordsworth believed Man and Nature united in a power that ruled 
them both, Man being conscious of the relationship. (E. B.) 


Glicksberg. See “3. Criticism.” 
Laird. See “2. Environment.” 
Letters of Dora Wordsworth. Ed. by Howard P. Vincent. See 


ELH 13 (1946) . 16. 
Rev. by R. C. Bald in MLN 62 (1947). 359-60. 


Logan, James Venable. Wordsworthian criticism: a guide and 


bibliography. Columbus. Ohio State Univ. Press. 

This serviceable book is divided into two parts. Part I presents “a body 
of Wordsworthian criticism extending from the poet’s own day to the 
present.” In his introduction Professor Logan writes: “It has been my aim, 
in the chapters dealing with the contemporaries of Wordsworth, to include 
mostly formal criticism. . .. The chapters devoted to the Victorians include 
the writings of the men of letters who shaped the criticism of the day, and 
the beginnings of scholarship and research. . . . The later chapters on the 
criticism and scholarship of the twentieth century are a survey of leading 
trends of interpretation and of outstanding contributions.” Part II presents 
the bibliography, extending from 1850 to 1944. 

One may say directly that Part II is effective work. In all it lists 661 
publications. These are presented year by year, the names of the authors 
serving as the means of alphabetization. Each title is followed by a pressed 
but admirably objective resumé. Important reviews are indicated. 

There follow two indices: the first presenting proper names and selected 
subjects, the second listing titles. These indices are prepared with care and 
accuracy. Scholars who have labored through books having an inadequate 
index will thank Professor Logan for these two good ones. 

It is upon the quality of the work done in Part I that the worth of this 
book will be decided. While one might look in vain for any reference to 
W. J. Graham's Early English periodicals or T. L. Haney’s Early reviews of 
English poets, I, for my part, am impressed by how much is included and by 
the steady judgment with which a great variety of points of view are treated. 
Professor Logan does not play his prejudices. He lends out his mind as a 
glass which concentrates the main features of a work, and rests with having 
done so. 
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As Professor Logan himself points out, the first three chapters of his book 
will be more useful “to the younger student of the poet” than to the 
seasoned scholar. However, in the following chapters there are matters of 
information and passages of critical perception which serve student and 
scholar alike. For instance, within prescribed limits, the treatment of the 
work of the Wordsworth Society is excellent. Excellent, too, is the analysis 
of the work of Professor Arthur Beatty and the quick recognition of an 
almost unique power of penetration in the brief work of Professor Solomon 
F. Gingerich. 

Those who study or who direct research in the early nineteenth century 
will want a copy of Professor Logan’s book on their nearer shelves. (B. W.) 


McKeehan. See “ 3. Criticism.” 


McNulty, John Bard. Milton’s influence on Wordsworth’s early 
sonnets. PMLA 62 (1947). 745-51. 


The author points out that Wordsworth had written at least five sonnets 
before May 21, 1892, when, according to the Fenwick note, he “ produced 
three Sonnets . . . the first I ever wrote.” Wordworth, then, did not owe to 
Milton his initial impulse for writing the sonnet. He does not follow 
Milton docilely in any of the 523 sonnets he wrote, but he contributes as 
much as he borrows. (B. W.) 


Moore, Arthur K. A folk attitude in Wordsworth’s “ We are seven.” 
RES 23 (1947). 260-62. 


The suggestion is made that the child’s attitude includes the folk notion 
of the continued union of body and soul in the grave. (J. V.L.) 


Nott, Kathleen. Landscapes and departures. London. Nicholson 
and Watson. 


The poem, “ Wordsworth in the tropics,” carries on Aldous Huxley’s attack 
on Wordsworth’s alleged misrepresentation of the relation of Nature to Man. 


(E. B.) 
Peek, Katherine Mary. Wordsworth in England: studies in the 
history of his fame. Bryn Mawr. 1948. 


A useful survey of the ups and downs of Wordsworth’s reputation from 
his beginnings through the Victorian period, including such topics as the 
Catholic revival, the Broad Church movement, the Wordsworth Society, the 
Arnold controversy, and the Lost Leader accusations. Fails to make use of 
some contributions by J. E. Wells, A. L. Strout, R. D. Havens, and Russell 
Noyes; but covers the most important points and is non-partisan. (E. B.) 


The poetical works of William Wordsworth, Vol. 3. Ed. by Ernest 
de Selincourt and Helen Darbishire. Oxford. Clarendon 
Press; New York. Oxford Univ. Press, 1946. 

Rev. by Raymond D. Havens in MLN 62 (1947). 273-74. 

Schneider, Elisabeth. Wordsworth’s “ Ode: intimations of immor- 

tality.” Exp. 5. No. 4 (Feb., 1947). 30. 


Shaver, C. L. Wordsworth’s debt to Thomas Newton. MLN 62 
(1947) . 344. 
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Worthington, Jane. Wordsworth’s reading of Roman prose. See 


ELH 14 (1947). 19. 

Rev. by Norman Callan in RES 23 (1947). 181-82; by J. W. Beach in 
MLN 62 (1947). 274-76. 

Wright, Herbert G. The reflection of Wordsworth’s personality in 

his choice of French writers. MLR 42 (1947). 31-42. 

See correction in TLS May 31, p. 267. 

The author examines some minor French writers formerly in the Rydal 
Mount library: Abbé Delille, Abbé de Chaulieu, Gresset, Jean-Louis de Guez, 
Madame Guyon. Through these authors there runs “the love of nature and 
of solitude which distinguishes Wordsworth himself.” (B. W.) 


FRENCH 


(By Aveert JoserH GeEorceE) 


1. 


Bonnerot, Jean. Bibliographie de l’ceuvre de Sainte-Beuve. BB 27 
(février-décembre) 
A much needed bibliography of Sainte-Beuve by the most competent 
scholar on the subject. 


del Litto, V. Bibliographie stendhalienne, 1938-43. Grenoble. 


Arthaud, 1945. 

The author follows in the footsteps of Louis Royer, who kept the biblio- 
graphy from 1928-37. The work lists 489 items: works, articles and 
re-editions. 

2. GENERAL 


Balakian, Anna. Literary origins of surrealism in French poetry. 

New York. King’s Crown Press. 

Rey. in Symposium 1. No. 3 (1947). 141-42. 

A clear exposition of some of the most hermetic poetry France has pro- 
duced, this book also contains a section on the romantic origins of surrealism. 
Baudelaire, Lautréamont and Gérard de Nerval find their niche in literature 
as ancestors of this modern movement. 

Bertaut, Jules. Editeurs romantiques. RP 54 (1947). 102-14. 

A brief chronicle of the relations of Barba, Ladvocat, Renduel and Werdet 
with the famous Romanticists. The article contains anecdotes on the pater- 
nalistic attitude adopted by these publishers toward the men writing for them. 

L’Epoque romantique. Paris. Tallandier. 
Visages romantiques. Paris. Ferenczi. 

Thirty-two articles on the minor history of the nineteenth century. The 
essays do not always succeed in showing “ visages,”’ nor are the people written 
about all “ romantiques.” 


Bizardel, Yvon. De René a Olympio. NL Aug. 14, p. 1. 
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Braun, Sidney D. The “courtisane” in the French theater from 
Hugo to Becque, 1831-1885. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins 
studies in Romance literatures and languages, extra 22. 

Brillant, Maurice. Naissance du ballet romantique. Hommes et 
mondes 3 (1947) . 349-58. 

Since references to Romanticism in the ballet are extremely rare, the 
present article deserves some attention. The author discusses the introduction 
of Romantic themes into the ballet in the summer of 1827, stressing particu- 
larly the place of La Sylphide in the evolution of this genre. 

Brzewskowski, J. L’héritage romantique et la littérature contempo- 
raine. Paris. P. Janin, 1946. 

Quoted by title. Not available at the present writing. 

Edgar-Bonnet, George. Ferdinand de Lesseps et les saint-simoniens. 
Monde Frangais 5 (1947). 86-115. 

Einstein, Alfred. Music in the Romantic era. New York. Norton. 
One of a six-volume history of music, the book attempts to show how 


Romantic thought influenced music and how music influenced Romantic 
literature. Very little that concerns France, none of it new. 


Lacroix, Dr. René. Chateaubriand 4 Rodez. Paris. Published by 
the author, 1946. 

Larat, P. Les historiens du XIXe siécle. Paris. Foucher, 1946. 
Essays on Thierry, Guizot, Michelet and Tocqueville. 

Larguier, Léo. Tours d’ivoire et petits loyers. Paris. Editions du 
Bateau Ivre, 1946. 

Supposedly intimate glances at George Sand, Baudelaire and Flaubert. 

Rousseau, André. Le monde classique. Paris. Albin Michel, 1946. 
The second of a series of volumes, it treats, among others, of Lamartine, 

Gérard de Nerval, Balzac and Sainte-Beuve. Of interest since it contains 
the opinions of one of modern France’s best critics on the great writers of 
the past century. 

Salvan, Jacques L. Recent French criticism on romanticism. 
Symposium 1. No. 2 (May, 1947). 43-53. 

An excellent summary of the debate over the value and meaning of French 
Romanticism since 1890. Shows clearly that Romanticism has become almost 
all things to all men, most definitions being colored by the individual's polities 
and prejudices. 

Van Abbé, Derek. Some notes on cultural relations between France 
and Germany in the nineteenth century. MLQ 8 (1947). 
217-27. 

A quick sketch of German influences on French literature with no attention 
paid to the flow of ideas in the opposite direction. “ The influence of France 
on Germany is practically non-existent between the time when Rousseau 
inspired the ‘Storm and Stress’ and Voltaire of the ‘Enlightenment,’ and 
the time when the Naturalists began to influence the German theatre and 
novel...” (!) 
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Van Tieghem, Paul. La place du romantisme anglais dans le roman- 
tisme européen. Les lettres 5-6 (1946). 13-23. 


3. Srupies or AUTHORS 


Balzac. A comédia humana. Prefacio e notas de Paulo Ronai. 
Vol. 1. Porto Alegre. Globo, 1946. 


In his introduction, Ronai points out these characteristics of the Brazilian 
edition: 1. A new translation, based on the recent edition of the “ Bibliotheque 
de la Pléiade.” 2. The reestablishment of the division into chapters with 
chapter-headings, existing in the first editions made during Balzac’s lifetime. 
3. The inclusion of various biographical essays on Balzac, written by his most 
illustrious contemporaries. 4. The most complete pictorial documentation 
possible. 5. Eighty-six short introductory studies. 6. Footnotes written 
especially for the Brazilian edition. This first volume contains a Note to 
the Reader and a Life of Balzac, both by P. Ronai, a bibliography of Balzac’s 
works, and the preface of the “ Comédie humaine” written by Balzac him- 
self. (G.M.M.) 


Balzac. Lettres a l’etrangere. RP 8 (1947). 10-33. 
A group of unedited letters, dating from 1847, which form a suite to the 
three volumes of letters already published by Calmann-Lévy from 1899-1933. 


Béguin, Albert. Balzac visionnaire. Geneva. Albert Skira, 1946. 
More on the same subject reported in ELH 14 (1947). 23. 


Bertaut, Philippe. Balzac, homme et l’ceuvre. Paris. Boivin. 

Reviewed in Mercure de France July, pp. 525-27. 

The principal emphasis of the book falls on the technique of the novelist, 
though, strangely, Balzac’s art of description and habits of documentation are 
studied separately. A large section is given over to the effect of occultism 
and Catholicism on Balzac. 


Bory, Jean-Louis. Balzac ect les ténébres. Monde Frangais 6 (1947). 

67-79. 

Very interesting pages from the author’s forthcoming book on Balzac. The 
study centers around Vautrin as one aspect of the character of Balzac. 
Principally an interpretation, though a clever one. 

Guyon, Bernard. Une vieille question: l’authenticité des romans 

de jeunesse de Balzac. RHL 47 (1947). 136-46. 

An attempt to clarify this question in the light of new documents. 

Lalande, René. Les etats successifs d’une nouvelle de Balzac: 

“ Gobseck.” RUHL 47 (1947). 68-89. 


The second part of an article discussing the various stages through which 
“ Gobseck ” passed. The first half appeared in RHL in December, 1939. 


Lynes, Jr., Carlos. Reappearing characters in the Comédie humaine: 
toward a revolution. RR 37 (1946) . 329-35. 


The use of reappearing characters as an aesthetic device of negative value. 
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Parménie, Antoine. Avec Balzac sur les pentes de la montagne 
Sainte-Geneviéve. Paris. Le livre et ses amis. Feb., 1947. 
Not available at present. 

Prioult, A. Balzac et le mot “ pognon.” Francais moderne 3 (1947). 
173-76. 

Rochat-Cenise. La maison de Balzac 4 Passy. Erasme 14 (1947). 
63-66. 

Vigneron, Robert. Une edition inconnu de la Comédie humaine. 
MP 44 (1947). 165-88. 

Wenger, Jared. Character-types of Scott, Balzac, Dickens, Zola. 

PMLA 62 (1947). 213-32. 


Type casting and the function of the dramatis personae in these novelists 
according to a study made of the “average” novels of each. How each 
novelist tended to create a personal mythology from his reactions to sex, 
youth, the animal and the devil. 


Barbey d’Aurevilly. Gramont, Elisabeth de. Barbey d’Aurevilly. 
Paris. Grasset, 1946. 


The author’s ardent admiration for her subject prevents much penetrating 
criticism. Nevertheless, the book contains a good sketch of his début as a 
dandy. 


Baudelaire. Bataille, Georges. Baudelaire “ mis a nu.” L’analyse 
de Sartre et l’essence de la poésie. Critique Jan.-Feb., 1947. 


A rejoinder to the remarks made by Jean-Paul Sartre in his recent intro- 
duction to a group of selections from Baudelaire. See “ Sartre,” infra. 


Blanchot, Maurice. L’echec de Baudelaire. Ar 24-25 (1947). 66-78. 
Blin, Georges. Jean-Paul Sartre et Baudelaire. F 59, 60 (1947). 
1-17; 200-16. 


Another violent reaction to the severe criticism of Baudelaire made by 
Sartre. 


Descaves, Pierre. Réhabilitation de Baudelaire. Erasme 15 (1947). 
108-11. 

Ferran, André. Le salon de 1845 de Charles Baudelaire. Paris. 
Marcel Didier. 

Feuillerat, Albert. Baudelaire et la belle aux cheveux d’or. Paris. 
Corti. 

Fondane, Benjamin. Baudelaire et l’expérience du gouffre. Paris. 
Editions Pierre Seghers. 


A slightly confused, yet excellent, book which counts among its merits a 
preface by Jean Cassou. The work was published posthumously; the author 
died at Ausschwitz in October, 1944. 


Gallas, R. K. Baudelaire et l’ame espagnole. NPh 31 (1947). 
118-20. 
Kunel, Maurice. Baudelaire en Belgique. Liége. Editions Soledi. 
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Sartre, Jean-Paul, ed. Baudelaire: écrits intimes. Paris. Editions 

du Point du Jour, 1946. 

This edition contains a long introduction in which the leader of the Exis- 
tentialists draws a portrait of Baudelaire as a masochist who adored Good in 
order to be able to accomplish Evil. Sartre sees Baudelaire as a “ mauvaise 
conscience,” in love with the past and incapable of appreciating the present 
and the future. When he reproved Baudelaire for not being “ engagé,” he 
touched off a violent debate on the nature and essence of poetry. 


Béranger. Daubray, Cécile. Lettres inédites d’Alfred de Vigny, 
Lamartine, Alexandre Dumas, Béranger. NEF 4 (May, 
1947). 3-18. 

Jaffé, Gerhard. L’influence de Béranger en Allemagne. RLC 83 
(1947) . 334-54. 

A survey of Béranger’s influence, direct and indirect, in Germany 1820-1850. 

Berlioz. Boschot, Adolphe. La jeunesse d’un romantique: Hector 
Berlioz, 1803-1831. Paris. Plon, 1946. 

Reviewed in BA 21 (1947). 307-08. 

Beyle. See “ Stendhal.” 

Chateaubriand. Bishop, Morris, Chateaubriand did not meet 
Washington. MLN 62 (1947). 412-13. 

Brown, Donald F. Chateaubriand and the story of Feliciana in 
Jorge Isaac’s “ Maria.” MLN 62 (1947). 326-29. 


The story of Feliciana as an imitation of Atala shown in the parallel 
development of the two tales. 


Faure, Gabriel. Essais sur Chateaubriand. Grenoble. Arthaud. 
Lynes, Jr., Carlos. Chateaubriand, critic of the French Renaissance. 
PMLA 62 (1947). 422-35. 


Chateaubriand despised the sixteenth century as barbarous, morally 
corrupt, and the age of the Reformation. 


Martin-Chauffier, Louis. Chateaubriand ou l’obsession de la pureteé. 
Paris. Grasset. 
The secret of Chateaubriand’s character lies in his psychological make-up; 


he was a man without a sense of sin, completely powerless to love anyone 
or anything. 


Mayer, Gilbert. Calendrier des déplacements de Chateaubriand a 
partir de son retour d’exil. Annales de Bretagne 53 (1946). 
75-101. 


A complete catalogue of Chateaubriand’s movements, giving times and 
places. 


Viatte, Auguste. L’evolution politique de Chateaubriand: de l’émi- 
gration a la démocratie. CHRF 1 (1947). 134-42, 

Constant. Bauer, Gérard. Benjamin Constant, Jules Renard, 
André Gide. Co 12 (1947). 190-203. 
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Blanchot, Maurice. Adolphe ou le malheur des sentiments vrais. 

Ar 20 (1946). 82-94. 

The drama of the life of Benjamin Constant springs from the fact that he 
lived in a pure state, gifted with a strange sensitivity that lent a tragic 
element to his life. 

Dorval. Moser, Francoise. Marie Dorval. Paris. Plon. 
Ducasse. See “ Lautréamont.” 
Dumas, fils. Bauer, Gérard. Les héroines du théatre de Dumas 

fils. Co 12 (1946). 502-11. 

Dumas, pére. Daubray, Cécile. See “ Béranger.” 
Flaubert. Bart, Benjamin F. The moral of Flaubert’s Saint-Julien. 

RR 38 (1947) . 23-33. 

Far from being coldly impassive, Flaubert has definitely injected a morality 
into Saint-Julien. Part I shows the commission of a crime; aesthetically the 
data for the story has been established. Part II, with the counter-crime, 
presents the moral and aesthetic working toward the same goal. In Part III 
Julian decides to employ his existence by serving others, with the result that 
Flaubert blends the moral into the aesthetic, inevitably creating a moral tale. 

Bonwit, Marianne. The significance of the dog in Flaubert’s Educa- 

tion sentimentale. PMLA 62 (1947). 517-24. 

The episode of the mangy dog in the Education sentimentale not only 
foreshadows the radical change about to be produced in Jules, but also 
symbolizes Flaubert’s own “ dernier jour de pathétique.” 

Digeon, Claude. Le dernier visage de Flaubert. Paris. Aubier. 

A solid study of Flaubert’s work after the death of his friend Louis 
Bouilhet and Jules de Goncourt that tends to show Flaubert evolving more 
and more toward straight realism. 

Dumesnil, René. Le grand amour de Flaubert. Genéve. Editions 
du milieu du monde. 


A second-hand study of the relationship between Flaubert and Elisa 
Foucault which does nothing but repeat the work of Gérard-Gailly, Gustave 
Flaubert, Vhomme, Voeuvre. 


Gérard-Gailly, E. Datation de lettres de Flaubert. BB 27 (July, 
1947). 

——. Lettres inédites de Flaubert & Tourguéneff. Monaco. 
Editions du Rocher. 
Reviewed in NSN 33 (1947). 177. 

Golovachenko, Y. Mme Bovary au théatre Kamerny. Littérature 
Soviétique 6 (1946). 
Not available at present. 

Jones-Evans, Mervyn. Henry James’s year in France. HOR 14 
(1946) . 52-60. 


A relation of James’s contacts with Flaubert, among others, during the 
former’s stay in France, 1875-76. 
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Leleu, Gabrielle, and Pommier, Jean. Du nouveau sur Madame 

Bovary. RHL 47 (1947). 211-44. 

The first part of the article, by M. Pommier, discusses the possibility that 
Mme Bovary did not result exclusively from the story of Mme Delamare, as 
Maxime du Camp insists. Possibly the basic tale might have been given to 
Flaubert by Bouilhet when he showed his friend an announcement of the 
suicide of the wife of a doctor known by Flaubert. Furthermore, since the 
theme of adultery runs through all Flaubert’s works, the story, in all prob- 
ability, also mirrors the author’s own affairs with Louise Colet and Mme 
Pradier. The second part of the article, by Gabrielle Leleu, contains the same 
scepticism over the Delamare history. Rather, Louise Colet, Mme Roger des 
Genettes, and Mme Pradier all contributed to the novel. In support of this, 
Mlle Leleu offers excerpts from Flaubert’s notes, found among the papers 
given to the library of Rouen by Mme Franklin-Grout, which faithfully 
follow the ill-starred extracurricular love interests of Mme Pradier. 


Neumeyer, Eva Maria. The landscape garden as a symbol in 
Rousseau, Goethe and Flaubert. JHI 8 (1947). 187-217. 


The article considers only ten pages from Bouvard et Pécuchet, making 
the garden a very inconsiderable symbol for Flaubert. 


Pacey, Desmond. Flaubert and his Victorian critics. UTQ 16 
(1946) . 210-20. 
A survey of the great influence Flaubert has exerted on nineteenth- and 
twentieth-century English writers. 
Pommier, Jean. Les maladies de Gustave Flaubert. Le progres 
médical Aug. 24. 
Not available at present. 
T’Serstevens, A. Gustave Flaubert a-t-il trahi Bernardin de St. 
Pierre? NL May 8, p. 1. 
Flaubert as the misunderstanding critic of the Harmonies of Bernardin. 
Vinaver, Eugene. Un Inédit de Flaubert. French studies 1 (1947). 
37-43. 
An historical essay written by Flaubert at the age of 17: L’influence des 
Arabes d’Espagne sur la civilisation francaise du Moyen Age. 
Gautier. Guichard, Léon, Un emprunt de Gautier & Hoffmann. 
RLC 81 (1947). 92-94. 


A minor borrowing by Gautier from Hoffmann’s Marino Falieri. 


Hugo. Audiat, Pierre. Ainsi vécut Victor Hugo. Paris. Hachette. 
This book has as its sole ambition to present the reader with what is 
known for certain “4 peu prés ” of the life of Hugo. Consequently it contains 
principally dates and facts. However, in some instances, the author fails to 

show how he reached certain bits of “ certainty.” 


Barrére, Jean-Bertrand. Trois billets inédits de Victor Hugo @ un 
journaliste. French studies 1 (1947). 252-57. 
Letters to Clément Caraguel of the Charivari, dated 1853, 1859, 1862. 
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Baudoin, Charles. Psychanalyse de Victor Hugo. Paris. Editions 
Mont-Blanc. 

Daumal, Jack. Hugo et le service militaire: deux documents. RHL 
47 (1947). 94-96. 

Ducourneau, Jean-Albert. Victor Hugo, illustrateur. Le livre et 
ses amis. Apr., 1947. 

Not available at present. 

Etmekjian, James. The dramatic theories of Victor Hugo and Lope 
de Vega. Bulletin of the New England Modern Language 
Association 9 (1947). 16-19. 

Gamble, Margaret Herring. L’Amérique dans l’ceuvre de Victor 
Hugo. Abstract of a Ph. D. dissertation. University of Penn- 
sylvania Graduate School. 

The eighteen pages of the abstract of the thesis are drawn from Chapter II 
of the complete work. They contain references to John Brown found in 


Hugo’s letters and works, showing how Brown came to symbolize for Hugo 
the anti-slavery movement. 


Guillemin, Henri. Hugo secret d’aprés un carnet inédit, juillet- 
décembre 1875. Le littéraire Dec. 14, 1946. 
Not available at present. 

Guimbaud, Louis. Victor Hugo 4 Académie. Monde Frangais 5 
(1947) . 55-77; 242-64; 404-26. 
The subtitle, “en cabriolet vers l’académie,” is more descriptive of the 


contents. The article recounts at length Hugo's steady siege of the Academy 
and how Juliette aided him. 


Henriot, Emile. See “ Lamartine.” 

Koszul, A. Une source de “ Booz Endormie?” French studies 1 
(1947) . 343-46. 
Florian’s paraphrase of the Book of Ruth. 

Letessier, F. Une lettre de Victor Hugo (1869). Revue universi- 
taire Nov.-Dec. (1946) . 286-87. 

Ony, Achille. Une lettre politique de Victor Hugo. Mercure de 
France 301 (1947). 193-97. 
Hitherto unpublished letter to Charles Froment, dated March 9, 1842. 

Pendell, William D. Victor Hugo’s acted dramas and the con- 
temporary press. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins studies in 
Romance literatures and languages, extra 23. 

Rostier, André. Victor Hugo et l'amour. Lyon. Klein, 1946. 

Sloog, Maurice. Le dernier mot sur Napoléon le petit. BB 25 
(1946) . 449-58. 

Theuvenin, Georges. Le symbolisme chez Victor Hugo: le “ Cédre ” 
de la Légende des siécles. RHL 47 (1947) . 147-65. 
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Zumthor, Paul. Victor Hugo, poete de Satan. Paris. Robert 
Laffont. 
Reviewed in NL Nov. 6, p. 3. 
A respectful and laudatory article on the poetry of quantity that registers 
the failure of Hugo’s last attempt to create a great epic. The genesis of the 
Fin de Satan is discussed and the poem is given its place in the trilogy of 
epics, between the Légende and Dieu. 


Lamartine. Bert, Paul. Lamartine, homme social. Paris. Jouve. 
A study of Lamartine’s political and social actions, based on his Depart- 
mental speeches, principal newspaper articles, or little known letters. 


Daubray, Cécile. See “ Béranger.” 


Guyard, Marino-Francois. Les influences étrangéeres dans La Chute 
dun ange. RLC 82 (1947). 263-69. 
A short synthesis of Lamartine’s borrowings from foreign writers, particu- 
larly the English and the German. Nothing new. 


Henriot, Emile. De Lamartine & Valéry. Co 3 (1947). 101-17. 


Lamartine. Correspondance avec Liszt. Table ronde 2 (1946). 
Not available at present. 

Leflaire, Anne. Stephanie de Virieu. A l’ombre de Lamartine. Paris. 
Editions du Pavois. 

Lima Barbosa, Mario de. Estudos Lamartinianos. Exame das 
cartas de Lamartine a Edouard Dubois. Jornal do Com- 
mercio, Rio, Sept. 8, Sept. 29, Dec. 15, 1946; Feb. 2, March 
23, July 27, 1947. 

Analysis of letters written by Lamartine between 1837 and 1849. 
(G.M.M.) 

Schmidt, Augusto Frederico. Lamartine. Jornal do Commercio, 
Rio, June 9, 1946, p. 3. 

Paper read by the Brazilian poet during the “ Lamartine Evening,” spon- 
sored by the Associacio Brasileira de Escritores. “ And we did not read him, 
and we did not read him! We preferred other poets, poets closer to our 
times. . . . Impossible for Lamartine not to rise again, because the need 
for Lamartinian rivers is enormous in this dry, desolate and desperate world. 


We feel the need of rehumanizing poetry, rehumanizing the arts, rehumanizing 
politics and the social revolution.” (Schmidt) (G.M.M.) 


Lamennais. Dansette, Adrien. Lamennais contre son temps. RP 
11 (1947). 110-8. 
The story of the Avenir and the ill-fated visit to Rome of Lamennais, 
Lacordaire and Montalembert. 
Maréchal, Christian. Note critique sur les conférences de philo- 
sophie catholique de l’'abbé de La Mennais. RHL 47 (1947). 
175-78. 
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Lautréamont. Arthaud, Antonin. Lettre sur Lautréamont. Cahiers 
du Sud 275. 


A violent defense of the genius of Lautréamont that lost the Cahiers many 
readers. 


Blanchot, Maurice. Lautréamont et le roman. Paris. Faux Pas. 

Saget, Justin. Les cent ans d’Isidore Ducasse. Mercure de France 
300 (1947). 707-10. 

Maistre. Dermenghem, Emile. Joseph de Maistre mystique. Paris. 
La Colombe, 1946. 


Joseph de Maistre’s relationship with Martinism, Illuminism and Free- 
Masonry; the influence of the doctrines of the occult on his religious thought. 


Mérimée. Decreus, Juliette. Opinions de Prosper Mérimée sur la 
Grande Bretagne et les Anglais. CLS 23-24 (1946) . 23-33. 

Michelet. André, Paul. Le centenaire d’un grand livre: Le Peuple 
de Michelet. Monde Frangais 5 (1947) . 78-85. 

Febvre, Lucien. Michelet. Lausanne. Louis Couchoud, 1946. 

Refort, Lucian. Michelet et la sorciere. Mercure de France 300 
(1947) . 654-57. 

Zagorski, V. A. Hertzen et Michelet. Pensée 6 (1946). 
Not available at present. 

Pixerécourt. Hartog, Willie G. Guilbert de Pixerécourt, sa vie, 
son mélodrame. Paris. Champion, 1946. 

Musset. Henriot, Emile. See “ Lamartine.” 

Jaloux, Edmond. D’Eschyle 4 Giraudoux. Fribourg. Egloff, 1946. , 


Contains a long essay on Musset as a playwright and cosmopolite that 
defends him against the barbs of the late Albert Thibaudet. 


Pommier, Jean. Variétés sur Alfred de Musset et son théatre. 
Paris. Nizet. 

Nerval. Boschot, Adolphe. Le centenaire de la Damnation de 
Faust. Co 3 (1947). 118-25. 

Ducray, Camille. Gérard de Nerval. Paris. Tallandier, 1946. 

Richer, Jean. Gérard de Nerval et les doctrines ésotériques. Paris. 
Editions du Griffon d’Or. 
Reviewed in RHL 47 (1947). 181-82. 


How Gérard’s life was oriented by esoteric doctrines in his search for 
Orphism. 


. Le texte authentique du dernier autographe de Gérard de 
Nerval. RLC 82 (1947). 281-87. 

A minor item on Gérard and Leo Burckart. 

Steinmann, Jean. Notes sur Gogol et Gérard de Nerval. Etudes 
251 (1946). 333-44. 


A very general essay on the similarities in life and work between the two 
men. 
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Récamier. Bertaut, Jules. Madame Récamier. Paris. Grasset. 

Saint-Mare Girardin. Wylie, Laurence M. Saint-Mare Girardin, 
bourgeois. Syracuse. Syracuse Univ. Press. 

Saint-Martin. Amadou, Robert. L.-Cl. de Saint-Martin et le 
martinisme. Paris. Editions du Griffon d’Or. 

Sainte-Beuve. Bibas, Henriette. Deux notes sur le Journal de 
Vigny et sur Volupté. RHL 47 (1947). 271-74. 

Jean-Aubry, G. Sainte-Beuve, potte suisse. Neuchatel. Ides et 
Calendes, 1946. 

Sand. l’Hopital, Madeleine. La notion d’artiste chez George Sand. 
Paris. Boivin, 1946. 

Paillon, Paul. La vie émouvante de George Sand. Paris. Fasquelle. 

Senancour. Tharaud, Jér6me et Jean. Senancour ou la chasse 
malheureuse au bonheur. RP 9 (1947). 3-10. 
A brief character sketch of Senancour. 

Staél. Van Tieghem, Paul. Pouchkine défenseur de Mme de Staél. 
RLC 83 (1947). 443-45. 

Stendhal. Audibert, Raoul. L’amour et le romanesque. NL July 
24, p. 1. 
On Stendahl’s theory that love is a malady, a fluorescence of the physical. 

Bardéche, Maurice. Stendhal romancier. Paris. Editions de la 
Table Ronde. 
Review in RP 8 (1947). 154-58. 
A very provocative book that infuriated most French critics because of the 

author’s slurs and scorn for contemporary France. It maintains the thesis 


that Stendhal left France because of the purge of the White Terror and to 
escape from the nation’s decadence. 


Blum, Léon. Stendhal et le beylisme. Paris. Editions Albert- 
Michel. 


Stendhal is presented as purely a Romantic, enjoying youth psychologically 
and maturity as a writer. 


Dombasle, Jacques. Stendhal. Erasme 14 (1947). 59-62. 
Kemp, Robert. Faux et vrai sur Stendhal. NL July 10, p. 3. 


An answer to Maurice Bardéche’s views on Stendhal and contemporary 
France. 
Litto, V. del. Le bataillon de l’espérance, note sur un passage de 
la Vie de Henri Brulard. Le divan 260 (1946). 411-183. 


Martineau, Henri. Cent soixante-quatorze lettres a Stendhal 
(1810-42). Paris. Le Divan. 
Most of these letters, from the collection of Romain Colomb, were hitherto 


unknown, though some had previously been published. There are notes from 
Daru, Sarah de Tracy, Byron, Balzac and Mérimée. 
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Martineau, Henri and Vermale, F. La prison de Julien Sorel. Le 
divan 261 (1947). 15-22. 


. Quatre lettres inédites de Stendhal. F 57 (1946). 755-62. 


Michel, Francois. Une enfant travers l’ceuvre de Stendhal. 
Hommes et mondes 4 (1947). 105-16. 
Based on a brouillon of a letter to Bathilde Curial, daughter of Stendhal’s 
Menti, the article reconstructs Stendhal’s affection for the young girl from 
1823 to her death in 1827. 
. L’enterrement religieux de Stendhal. Le divan 262 (1947). 
77-78. 


. Les superstitions de Fabrice del Dongo. Le divan 259 
(1946). 352-81. 


Siler, James Hayden. Stendhal et Amérique. Le divan 263 (1947). 
131-34. 


Sousa, Octavio Tarquinio de. Pernambuco e Henri Beyle. Correio 
da Manha, Rio, Sept. 28. 

“The Revolution of Pernambuco began on March 6 and ended on May 20, 

1817. Well, on June Ist of the same year, someone commented on it jubilantly 

in a private note, written in Milan. He was a Frenchman from Grenoble, 


who had taken refuge in Italy, as he disagreed with the France of Louis 
XVIII, Henri Beyle.” (Sousa) (G.M.M.) 


Vigny. Bibas, Henriette. See “Sainte-Beuve.” 

Bird, Wesley C. Une lettre d’Alfred de Vigny au baron de Cron- 
seilhes. RHL 47 (1947). 270. 

Daubray, Cécile. See “ Béranger.” 

Guillemin, Henri. Le plan en prose de la Bouteille a la mer. RHL 
47 (1947) . 263-65. 

Lalou, René. Les Destinées d’Alfred de Vigny. NL May 1, p. 3. 

Lauvriére, Emile. Alfred de Vigny, sa vie et son ceuvre. Paris. 
Grasset, 1945. 
Rev. in BA 21 (1947). 169-70. 

Lebaillif, M. Deux lettres inédites de Vigny. RHL 47 (1947). 
266-69. 
To a poet named Charles Fournier, dated 1846, 1858. 


Moser, Francoise. See “ Dorval.” 
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GERMAN 
(By Ludwig W. Kahn) 


1. 


Baier, Clair. German literary and linguistic publications during the 
war years, 1939-44. MLR 42 (1947) . 82-122. 
This report and the Halbjahresverzeichnis der Neuerscheinungen des 
deutschen Buchhandels for the war years, now becoming available in this 
country, will fill many gaps in the bibliographies of recent years. 


2. GENERAL 


Reiff, Paul. Die Aesthetik der deutschen Friihromantik. Ed. by 
Theodor Geissendoerfer. Illinois studies in language and 
literature, No. 31. Urbana. Univ. of Illinois Press, 1946. 

Rey. by John C. Blankenagel in JEGP 46 (1947). 438-39. 

Reinhardt, Hedwig Wahl. Johann Friedrich Reichardt, 1752-1814: 
his importance to the Romantic movement in German litera- 
ture. Abridgement of a dissertation. New York University. 


Reichardt is best known, of course, as the recipient of Arnim’s “ Von 
Volksliedern.” 


Runge, Edith Amelie. Primitivism and related ideas in Sturm und 
Drang literature. Hesperia studies in Germanic philology, 
No. 21. Baltimore. The Johns Hopkins Press; Gottingen. 


Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1946. 
Rev. by Arthur R. Schultz in JEGP 46 (1947). 435-37. 


3. SrupIes or AUTHORS 


Arnim, Bettina. Milch, Werner. Bettine und Marianne. Goethe- 
Schriften, 2. Ziirich. Artemis-Verlag. 

Fichte. Franck, Wolf. Fichte als Schriftsteller. Aufbau (Berlin). 
Heft 1 (1946). 49-60. 

Stine, Russel W. The doctrine of God in the philosophy of Fichte. 


Univ. of Pennsylvania. Dissertation. 1945. 
Rey. by James Gutmann in JPh 44 (1947). 558. 


Grillparzer. Fischer, Ernst. Franz Grillparzer. Wien. Tagblatt- 
Bibliothek. 

Kosch, W. Oesterreich im Dichten und Denken Grillparzers. 
Nymwegen. Wachterverlag. 
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Lasher-Schlitt, Dorothy. Josef Schreyvogel, Grillparzers “ vater- 
licher Freund.” GR 21 (1946). 268-305. 

Purdie, Edna. Two nineteenth-century diaries and their writers: 
Hebbel and Grillparzer. Publications English Goethe Society 
N.S. 15 (1946). 21-46. 
Papers read before the society in 1945. 

Yates, Douglas. Franz Grillparzer, a critical biography, Vol. 1. 
Oxford. Blackwell. 
Rev. in TLS Oct. 25, p. 584. 

Hegel. [Iljin, Ivan. Die Philosophie Hegels als kontemplative 
Gotteslehre. Bern. A. Francke, 1946. 
Rev. by S. Vanni Rovighi in Erasmus 1 (1947). 579-83. 

Lukacz, Georg. Die Nazis und Hegel. Aufbau (Berlin). Heft 3 
(1946) . 278-89. 

Vuillemin, J. La mort dans la philosophie de Hegel. Revue phi- 
losophique 72 (1947) . 194-202. 

Heine. Coogan, Daniel I. Heinrich Heine letter. MfDu 39 
(1947) . 403-04. 

Fejt6, Francois. Henri Heine. Liége. Editions Maréchal, 1946. 
English translation by M. Savill. London. : 
Rev. in NER 14 (1947). 419-20. 

McEachran, F. Heinrich Heine. Contemporary Review. 171 
(1947) . 290-96. 

Pechel, Rudolf. Heinrich Heine. Aufbau (Berlin). Heft 7 (1946). 
726-32. 
This article by the conservative editor of the Deutsche Rundschau in a 


Soviet-sponsored publication is here included as a symptom of the intellectual 
climate, as an interesting item of “ Kulturpolitik.” 


Hélderlin. Borcherdt, Hans Heinrich. Schiller und H6lderlin. 

Die Pforte (Urach, Wiirttemberg) 1 (1947). 229-59. 

The repeated failures to win Schiller’s friendship were partly due to 
Hélderlin’s desire to flee from the spell of Schiller and to develop his own 
independent poetic style and thought. In 1799 Susette Gontard, out of some 
sort of jealousy, tried to keep Hélderlin away from Schiller. Whereas recent 
literature apotheosizing Hélderlin had blamed and attacked Schiller for the 
misunderstanding, Borcherdt defends Schiller. The essary is part of a forth- 
coming larger work, Schiller und die Romantiker. 

Gallie, W. B. Religious poetry of Hélderlin. DR 219 (1946) . 59-75. 

Guardini, Romano. Form und Sinn der Landschaft in den Dicht- 
ungen Hoélderlins. Stuttgart und Tiibingen. Wunderlich. 

Hany, Arthur. Aus dem Motivkreis von Hoélderlins “ Anmerkun- 
gen.” Trivium 4 (1947) . 262-86. 
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Hany, Arthur. Hoélderlin: Patmos. Schweizer Monatshefte, 1945. 


Kiitemeyer, Wilhelm. Hélderlin als christliche Gestalt der Neuzeit. 
Frankfurter Hefte 1 (1946). 799-810. 

Mitchell, P. M., and Brown, Muriel M. Recurrent descriptive 
words in Hélderlin. GR 21 (1946) . 257-67. 

Kleist. Briigger, H. H. Die Briefe Heinrich von Kleists. Univ. 
of Ziirich dissertation. Ziirich-Hoéngg. A. Mos, 1946. 
Kahn, Ludwig W. Gocthes “ Iphigenie,” Kleists “ Amphitryon ” 

und Kierkegaard. MfDU 39 (1947). 234-36. 
Nordmeyer, H. W. Kleists “ Amphitryon”: zur Deutung der 
Komidie. MfDU 39 (1947) . 89-125. See ELH 14 (1947) . 38, 


This is the concluding instalment of the important article listed in the 
1946 bibliography. 

Schneider, Reinhold. Kleists Ende. Neues Abendland. Nos. 6 and 

7 (August, September, 1946). 

Scholte, J. H. Een nuttig bock over Heinrich von Kleist. NPh 31 

(1947) . 27-28. 

Discusses the book by Tino Kaiser listed in the bibliography for 1945. 

Novalis. Besset, Maurice. Novalis et la pensée mystique. Paris. 

Aubier. 

Kamla, H. Novalis’ Hymnen an die Nacht. Zur Deutung und 

Datierung. Copenhagen. Munksgaard, 1945. 

Matenko, Perey. Fragments from Longfellow’s workshop: Novalis. 

GR 22 (1947). 32-41. 

An examination of the unpublished material on Novalis collected by 
Longfellow. 

Spring, Powell. Novalis, pioneer of the spirit. Winter Park (Fla.). 

The Orange Press. 

Anthroposophists have claimed Novalis before; Spring preempts him exclu- 
sively for those initiated into occult and esoteric science. To the non-initiated 
Spring confirms that Novalis was a mystic whose spiritual visions were indeed 
an immediate and deep experience. The book contains English translations 
of many prose and poetic pasages (including a complete translation of “ Die 
Hymnen an die Nacht’’). Much of the book is devoted to Powell Spring’s 
critique of our modern intellectualized, materialistic (“ Ahrimanic”’) Western 
civilization. One chapter discusses Novalis’ contemporaries, Hegel and 
Schelling, in athroposophic terms. Whereas in the late ‘thirties Novalis was 
often hailed as a political thinker, the pendulum of opinion now once again 

swings to the view of Novalis as a mystic. 
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SLAVONIC 
(By Katharine Strelsky) 


Bernard, Jules. Notes on Tolstoy’s “ Harald Svenholm.” ASEER 6 
(1947) . 79-91. 


The possible origins of the subject of the posthumously published sixteen- 
line ballad of Tolstoy; its Nordie elements; the multiple influences on 
Tolstoy’s conception, particularly that of Scott’s “ Eve of St. John.” 


Dostoevsky. Lavrin, Janko. Dostoevsky: a study. New York. 
Maemillan. 
Lloyd, J. A. T. Fyodor Dostoevsky. New York. Scribner’s. 


Powys, J.C. Dostoevsky. London. Lane. 

The first two volumes (the third was not available for examination) are 
reprints, more or less revised, of eariler studies. The first is a critico-psy- 
chological interpretation; the second, a biography. Notwithstanding the new 
material introduced, certain major problems of Dostoevsky’s creation remain 
unsolved by Western criticism. Though Dostoevsky, not Gogol, may be 
regarded as the actual originator of what Belinsky called the “ Naturalistic 
School ” of Russian fiction, as Professor Simmons suggests in agreement with 
recent Soviet scholarship, to catalogue the great novelist simply as a realist 
is to halve his stature; the symbolical, allegorical implications of his work are 
indispensable to its interpretation and it is precisely these aspects which 
remain distorted or else entirely unperceived. Two of Dostoevsky’s more 
important characterizations, Stavrogin and Prince Myshkin, are cases in 
point. Without a rounded analysis of the meaning of these figures, not only 
the schematization, but also the metaphysical and political significance of 
The Possessed and The Idiot cannot be determined. If Dostoevsky is “ the 
representative man” of Russian letters, as he has been called, we need a 
fuller answer to these questions. To this the present publications have con- 
tributed but little that is new or helpful. It is a challenging problem, and 
whoever can respond to it not only will have accorded Dostoevsky a truer 
and ampler dimension, but also will have related him to our contemporary 
world more adequately and revealingly than hitherto has been the case. 


Grégoire, Henri. Etudes épiques. La Geste d’Igor. Nouvelle tra- 
duction. Renaissance 2-3 (1944-1945). 93-96 (essay); 96- 
110 (translation) . 


A new translation into French of the great epic poem of twelfth-century 
Russia, with critical commentary. 


Kader, Boris. Nikolai Nekrasov, poet of the Russian people. BA 
21 (1947). 393-95. 

Kruszewska, Albina I., and Coleman, Marion M. The Wanda theme 
in Polish literature and life. ASEER 6 (1947). 19-35. 


Wanda is the most popular name in Polish literature, except Jadwiga, and 
as a composite image embodies qualities of mind and heart such as those 
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found in Elaine, Cordelia, and Boadicea; the multiplicity of elements in this 
figure is discussed, and its manifestation is cited in the work of such writers 

as Kadlubek, Kochanowski, Dlugosz, Slowacki, and Wezyk. 
Lechon, Jan. The elderly gentleman with the rose. Bulletin of the 
Polish Institute of arts and sciences 4 (1945-1946). 79-82. 


The place in national life and letters of Sienkiewicz; his belief that “ beauty 
is the supreme good, that art is a consolation and escape . . . Ile escaped 
[in his work] from the drabness of life to luxury, from its misery to exuber- 
ance, from its weakness to strength. And the nation, led by this instinct of 
life, followed as if spellbound his ideal, the ideal of beauty, the ideal of the 
fairy tale bringing happiness and deliverance.” 
Strakhovsky, Leonid I. Anna Akhmatova—poetess of tragic love. 
ASEER 6 (1947). 1-18. 
Struve, Gleb. Blok and Gumilyov: a double anniversary. SEER 
25 (1946). 176-80. 
The striking contrasts between two poets who have had a lasting and 
fruitful influence on Russian poetry since their death in 1921; with trans- 
lations. 


Tri sudby (Blok, Gumilyov, Sologub). Novyi Zhurnal 16 
(1947) . 209-28. 
Tatishchev, N. Poet v izgnanii—Boris Poplavsky. Novyi Zhurnal 
15 (1947). 199-207. 


East Evrorean 


Matthews, W. K. The Estonian sonnet. SEER 25 (1946). 159-70. 
The late appearance in the ‘80s of this verse form; its initial influence by 

the German Romantic school, then by that of the French symbolists; trans- 
lations from such exemplars as the work of Gustav Saits, Marie Under, 
Johannes Barbarus, Mart Rand, Bernard Kangro, Uko Masing, Betti Alver. 


Remenyi, Joseph. Three twentieth century Hungarian poets: 
Margit Kaffka, Arpad Toth, Gyula Illyes. ASEER 6 (1947). 
36-55. 


SPANISH 


(By Nicholson B. Adams and E. Herman Hespelt) 


1. GENERAL 


Aguinaldo puertorriquefio de 1843. Edicién conmemorativa del 
centenario. Rio Piedras. Univ. de Puerto Rico, 1946. 
Noted in BA 21 (1947). 474. 
Facsimile of a pioneer Puerto Rican Romantic anthology. 
Altolaguirre, M. Antologia de la poesia romantica, I, II. Poetas 
Espafioles. La Habana. 1942. 
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El Artista (Madrid, 1835-1836). Indice de José Siméon Diaz. 
Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Cientificas. Madrid. 
1946. 

Rev. by Pablo Cabafias in RFE 30 (1946). 198-202; by W. S. Hendrix in 
HR 15 (1947). 402-03. 

In the series called “Coleccién de indices de publicaciones periddicas. 
Dirigida por Joaquin de Entrambasaguas .. .” It is much more than an 
index, since several poems and articles are reproduced in full. Espronceda, 
B. J. Gallardo, Garcia Tassara, Salas y Quiroga, E. de Ochoa, V. de la Vega 
and others were among the contributors to this important Romantic 
periodical. 

Castagnino, Raul H. El teatro en Buenos Aires durante la época de 
Rosas. Buenos Aires. 1944. 

Rev. by Willis Knapp Jones in BA 20 (1946). 416: “The longest and 
most interesting of the chapters deals with Romanticism, which took root in 
spite of its disharmony with dictatorship.” 

Cuatro siglos de literatura mexicana. Poesia, teatro, novela, cuento, 
relato. Mexico. Leyenda, 1946. 

Noted in BA 21 (1947). 474. 

An anthology selected by Ermilo Abreu Gémez, Jestis Zavala, Clemente 
Lépez Trujillo and Andrés Henestrosa. 

Hemeroteca Municipal de Madrid. Madrid. Artes Graficas munici- 
pales, 1945. 

In addition to material describing the history and services of this valuable 
institution, there is at the end a bibliography called “ Materiales para una 
bibliografia de la historia de la prensa hispanica,” useful to students of 
Romanticism as well as to others. 

Jiménez Rueda, Julio. Historia de la literatura mexicana. 4ta. ed. 
puesta al dia y aumentada con buen numero de notas biblio- 
graficas. Mexico. Ed. Botas, 1946. 

Short review in El hijo prédigo 12 (1946). 117. 

Leguizamon, Julio A. Historia de la literatura hispano-americana. 
2 vols. Buenos Aires. 1945. 

Noted in BA 21 (1947). 474, with comment, “ admittedly more compila- 
tion than creation.” 

Monterde, Francisco. Cultura mexicana. Aspectos_literarios. 
Mexico. Editora Intercontinental, 1946. 

Rev. in RI 12 (1947). 147-48. 


Collected essays on Mexican literary figures, including Fernando Calderén, 
Manuel Payno, Ignacio Ramirez, Altamirano. 


No me olvides (Madrid, 1837-1838). Consejo Superior de Investi- 
gaciones cientificas. Madrid. 1946. 
Rev. by E. Seguro Covarsi in RFE 30 (1946). 205-06. 


The index was made by Pablo Cabafias. This is another in the series of 
indexes of periodicals under the direction of Joaquin de Entrambasaguas. 
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No me olvides was a sort of successor to El Artista. Among new contributors 
were Zorrilla and Campoamor. 
Pagés Larraya, Antonio. Buenos Aires en la novela. 
Rev. by Milton Rossel in Atenea 86 (1946). 393-97. 
The Romantic authors discussed are Echeverria and Marmol. 
Peers, E. Allison. History of the Romantic movement in Spain. 
See ELH 8 (1941). 38. 
Rev. by Arturo del Hoyo in RFE 30 (1946). 181-87. This review says 
little that is new about Professor Peers’ thorough study. 
Rossel, Milton. La polémica del romanticismo. Atenea 87 (1947). 
43-54. 
Sainz de Robles, Federico Carlos. Historia y antologia de la poesia 
castellana. Madrid. Aguilar, 1946. 
Rev. by Mary Crowther in BSS 24 (1947). 63-65. 


Introductions and a few notes are supplied through Section V, which is 
devoted to Romanticism., 


2. Sruptes or AUTHORS 


Bécquer. Alonso Cortés, N. Una nota sobre Bécquer. In BSS 24 
(1947) . 155-56. 


Martinez Cachero, J. M. Tres notas para una fama postuma de 
Bécquer. BBMP 23 (1947). 101-04. 


Monner Sans, J. M. Algo sobre Bécquer, poeta y prosista. In 

Atenea 86 (1946). 122-36. 

Considers Bécquer’s influence on the Modernist movement; finds his theory 
of poetry contained in three prose works which antedate the Rimas: Tres 
fechas, 1862; Cartas literarias a una mujer, 1860-61; and the “ Prologo” to 
La soledad de Ferrin. Phrases found in other prose works of Bécquer are 
echoed in the verses. No conclusions are drawn. 


Caso. Ramos, Samuel. Antonio Caso, fildsofo romantico. In 
Filosofia y letras 22 (1946) . 179-96. 

The author believes that Caso adhered to the whole structure of thought 
which historically has been called “ philosophical Romanticism.” He was an 
anti-intellectual, preferring emotion and intuition to reason; he regarded the 
arts as media for obtaining insight into the meaning of the world and of life. 
He may be considered one of Romanticism’s posthumous children. 

Espronceda. Pattison, Walter. On Espronceda’s personality. In 
PMLA 61 (1946). 1126-45, 

Estébanez Calderon, Larra, Mesonero. M. J. de Larra, R. Me- 
sonero Romanos, 8. Estébanez Calderén. Escritores costum- 
bristas. Seleccién, estudio y notas por José Manuel Blecua. 
Zaragoza. 1946. 
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Rivas. Adams, Nicholson B. A note on Mme. Cottin and the 
Duke of Rivas. HR 15 (1947) . 218-21. 


Sarmiento. Rojas, Ricardo. El profeta de la pampa. Buenos 
Aires. Losada, 1945. 
Rev. by Ronald Hilton in BA 21 (1947). 171-72. 


Zorrilla. Aubrun, Ch. V. Une conférence sur “ Don Juan” de 
M. Henry Besso a la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux. In 
BIH 49 (1947). 84-88. 


The review touches upon the sources of Zorrilla’s Don Juan Tenorio. 


Don Juan Tenorio. Litografias y viiietas de Carlos Saenz de 
Tejada. Madrid. 1946. 
Rev. in BH (1947). 164-68. 
A beautifully printed and illustrated edition of the play which brought its 
author such meagre financial returns. The edition was prepared by Francisco 
Jiménez-Placer and his wife Ascensién Maortua. 


Obras completas de José Zorrilla. Ordenacién, prélogo y notas de 


Narciso Alonso Cortés. Valladolid. 1943. 

Rev. by J. K. Leslie in HR 15 (1947). 314-15. 

The reviewer, though happy to see the nearly if not entirely complete 
works of Zorrilla brought together in two large volumes by the foremost 
Zorrilla specialist, regrets the lack of variants and the paucity of notes. 


Zorrilla, José. Pensamientos. Seleccién y notas de A. C. Gavalda. 
Coleccion Literatos y Pensadores. Barcelona. 1945. 


PORTUGUESE 
(By Gerald Moser) 


1. 


Lincoln, Joseph Newhall. Charts of Brazilian literature. Ann Arbor. 

Privately printed. 

Published posthumously. Useful and well arranged bio-bibliographic data 
on Brazilian literature from its beginnings to recent years, including about a 
hundred authors belonging to the three generations of Brazilian Roman- 
ticism—defined somewhat hesitantly as a movement lasting from 1830 to 
1860 or 1870. A warning is in place, to consider these “ generations ” not as 
“ schools ” following the doctrines of any Brazilian master, but as age groups 
loosely connected through common preferences for certain French or Portu- 
guese models. Due to Lincoln’s premature death, the editor’s final touch is 
lacking; the flaws are minor, however, and do not mar the value of this work 
for reference. 
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2. GENERAL 


Bandeira, Manuel. Apresentagao da poesia brasileira, seguida de 
uma pequena antologia. With a preface by Otto Maria Car- 
peaux. Rio. Casa do Estudante de Brasil, 1946. 

Rev. by William J. Griffin in BA 21 (1947). 461-62. 

The essay is written with “strict economy and incisiveness . .. The 
initiation of the Romantic movement is dated by the manifesto of Gongalves 
de Magalhaes in his ‘ Ensaio sobre a historia da literatura do Brasil’ (1836) 
. .. The Romantics are studied at greatest length, not only because of their 
number, but because among them are found such impressive figures as 
Gongalves Dias, Castro Alves, and Casimiro de Abreu.” 

Bezerra de Freitas. Forma e expresso no romance brasileiro. Rio. 
Pongetti. 

Rev. in Jornal do Commercio, Rio, Apr. 27; announced with a statement 
of the author’s aims in Correio da Manha, Rio, March 16. 

A study of the Brazilian novel from colonial times to the “ post-modernista ” 
period of today, it contains chapters about “Ethnic foundations of our 
Romanticism,” “ The first Brazilian novelists,” “ Between Romanticism and 
Realism—Machado de Assis,” and “ Romantic eclecticism.” Portuguese such 
as Julio Dinis and Camilo Castelo Branco are also considered. 

Haddad, Jamil Almansur, O romantismo brasileiro e as sociedades 
secretas do tempo. Sao Paulo. Siqueira, 1945. 

Thesis presented in the contest for the chair of Brazilian literature in the 
University of Sao Paulo. 

Sérgio, Antonio, ed. Prosa doutrinal de autores portugueses. Pri- 
meira série. Antologias Universais, Ensaio, Vol. 1. Lisbon. 
Theoretic statements by Portuguese writers from Dom Duarte to Sampaio 

Bruno, including the Romanticists Almeida Garrett and Alexandre Herculano. 

Vianna, Hélio, Contribuicaéo a historia da imprensa brasileira (1812- 

1869). Rio. Imprensa Nacional, 1945. 


Volume of 644 pages of source material covering the periods of Brazilian 
pre-Romanticism and Romanticism. 


38. Srupres or AuTHORS 


a) Peninsular 


Bocage, Manuel Maria Barbosa du. Poesias. Selecio e notas de 
Guerreiro Murta. Lisbon. Sa da Costa, 1945. 


“In his time, Bocage doubtless contributed most to the formation of 
romanticism in Portugal . . . He always found his greatest admirers among 
the intellectuals of Brazil.’ (Guerreiro Murta) 


Castelo Branco, Camilo. Bezerra de Freitas. See Section 2. 
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César, Oldemiro. Camilo e “O amor de perdi¢ao.” Estudos 
literarios. Oporto. 

Pastor de Macedo, Luis. Ascendentes de Camilo. Lisbon. 

Prado Coelho, Jacinto do. Introducao ao estudo da novela camili- 

ana. Atlantida, Vol. 6. Coimbra. Atlantida, 1946. 

Rev. by Lucia Miguel Pereira in Correio da Manha, Rio, July 27; in 
Jornal do Commercio, Rio, Sept. 14. 

This Ph. D. thesis by the author of “A poesia ultra-romantica” (1944) 
deals with exactly the same subject as the French thesis written by Henri 
Lacape (Paris, 1941). The Brazilian reviewers showered praise on the 
Portuguese critic. “This is one of the most serious critical studies so far 
written in Portuguese . . . For one who like me is not dying of love for 
Camilo, no doubt partly because I had been made to read him for a purely 
philological reason, the most engaging chapters are the more general ones 
tracing the panorama of Portuguese culture at the beginning of the past 
century or focussing on problems of literary composition.” (L. Miguel Pereira) 
“The author shows how a large part of Camilo’s writings consist of fancifully 
arranged autobiographic fragments . . . The case of the seduced and then 
abandoned woman, where he must have portrayed himself in the seducer— 
and that of the woman married away against her will—as was the case of 
Ana Placido in her own words—are among his most fertile themes.” (Jornal 
do Commercio) 


Xavier, Alberto. Camilo romantico. Precedido dum panorama das 
origens e da evolugao do romantismo. Lisbon. 

Castilho, Antonio Feliciano de. See “ Ribeiro, Tomas.” 

Dinis, Julio. Bezerra de Freitas. See Section 2. 

Teatro inédito, Vol. 1. O casamento da Condessa de Amieira. O 
ultimo baile do Sr. José da Cunha. Os anéis ou os incon- 
venientes. Amar as escuras. Prélogo do Dr. Egas Moniz. 
Obras completas de Julio Dinis. Oporto. 1946. 

Almeida Garrett. Sérgio, Antonio. See Section 2. 

Herculano, Alexandre. Mendes, Manuel. Breve perfil de Hercu- 
lano. Biblioteca Fenianos, No. 3. Oporto. 1945. 

A lecture given in 1945 before the Fenian Club of Oporto. 

Sérgio, Antonio. See Section 2. 

Silveira, Luis, ed. Cartas inéditas de Alexandre Herculano a Joa- 
quim Filipe de Soure. Lisbon. 1946. 

Ribeiro, Tomas. D. Jaime, Poema. Oporto. Lello & Irmao. 

Rey. in Jornal do Commercio, Rio, July 6, p. 5: “. . . still read without 
displeasure today.” 

Reedition of the epic, with the prologue by Anténio Feliciano de Castilho, 
which preceded it in the original edition. 


: 
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b) Brazilian 


Note: The amazing output of reeditions of Macedo’s and Alencar’s Romantic 
novels, so striking a feature of the years 1945 and 1946, has somewhat subsided 
in 1947. On the other hand, there is a curious reawakening of interest in Casimiro 
de Abreu. The centenary of Castro Alves’ birth on March 14, 1947 was commem- 
orated throughout the month of March, especially in Rio, S. Paulo, Bahia, and 
Recife, the cities connected with his life. Under the auspices of the Federal 
Department of Education, lectures were given by P. Calmon (‘Castro Alves, O 
homem e a poesia”), Genolino Amando (“ Castro Alves e a linguagem brasileira ”) , 
Ana A. de Queiroz Carneiro de Mendonca (“ Castro Alves, um estudante, apenas ”’), 
and Jean Desy (“Os dois lados do horizonte”). The same Department sponsored 
a special edition by Homero Pires (“ Poesias escolhidas*) and a popular edition 
by Agripino Grieco of “ Espumas Flutuantes.” It also promoted the staging of 
Castro Alves’ patriotic play “ Gonzaga” by the Teatro Universitario. 


Abreu, Casimiro de. As primaveras. Introducio de Afranio 


Peixoto. Rio. Imprensa Nacional, 1945. 


Facsimile reproduction of the first edition of Rio, 1859, with a modern 
introduction. 


Mendes, Anibal. Casimiro de Abreu. O poeta do amor e da 
saiidade. Braga. 

Obras completas. Cancdes do exilio—Camées e o Jau—Brasilianas 
—Canticos—As primaveras e Paginas em prosa. Nova 
edigao, cuidadosamente revisada e prefaciada por Murillo 
Araujo. Grandes Poetas do Brasil, 4. Rio. Valverde. 
Popular edition of writings first published between 1854 and 1859. In his 

preface, “ Cgsimiro, Poetry, and Childhood,” Araujo stresses timidity, purity, 
and ingenuity among the childlike qualities of this poet, who died in 1860, at 
the age of 21. 

Alencar, José de. El Guarani ... Prélogo de Maria de Vallarino. 


Estrada, Vols. 51 and 52. Buenos Aires. Estrada, 1946. 


Alencar’s best-known novel in Spanish translation. 
Almeida, Manuel Antonio de. Buarque de Hollanda, Aurélio. 


Manuel Antonio de Almeida e seus editores. Correio da 
Manha, Rio, Sept. 14. 


Buarque de Hollanda pleads for a critical edition of Almeida’s novel, 
“Memorias de um sargento de milicias,” pointing out the imperfections of 
all the existing ten editions, including the first. He singles out Monteiro 
Lobato’s edition of 1925 for criticism because of the liberties it takes with the 
text. 

Marques Rebélo. Vida e obra de Manuel Antonio de Almeida. 

See ELH 14 (1947). 43. 

Rev. by Aubrey F. G. Bell in BA 21 (1947). 102. “A tribute to the first 


Brazilian writer to break with the romantic tradition of Lamartine, Victor 
Hugo, Longfellow and Fenimore Cooper.” 
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Memorias de um sargento de milicias. With a preface by Marques 

Rebélo. Rio. Imprensa Nacional, 1944. 

Reedition of a novel first published in Rio, 1854-55. 

Alvares de Azevedo, Manuel Antonio. Uma noite na taberna. 
Introdugao de Carlos Dante de Moraes. Ilustrado por Joao 
Fahrion. Porto Alegre. Globo, 1946. 

Borges de Barros, Domingos. Os timulos. With a study by 
Afranio Peixoto. Rio. 1945. 

Rev. in Jornal do Commercio, Rio, June 9, 1946, p. 3. 

Reedition of a poem first published in 1825. Peixoto considers the author 
a Bahian precursor of Romanticism. Borges de Barros had spent some time 
in New York and Philadelphia in 1811, on his return from Portugal to 
Brazil. The poem belongs to the many inspired by Young and Harvey. 

Castro Alves, Antonio de. Amado, Jorge, ed. O pensamento vivo 
de Castro Alves. Rio(?). 1946. 

Companion volume to Amado’s “ ABC de Castro Alves,” a popular bio- 
graphy published in 1938. 

Calmon, Pedro. Historia de Castro Alves. O Romance da Vida, 
Vol. 40. Rio & S. Paulo. Olympio. 

New light is shed on the traits of Castro Alves’ character through a study 
of his family history. Thus, Calmon traces the poet’s fiery temperament to 
his grandfather, a famed fighter in the cause of Brazilian independence. 
Much detail is added to what was known of the poet’s life, thanks to a 
painstaking search of old newspaper files, visits to the archives of Bahia, and 
conversations with D. Adelaide de Castro Alves Guimaraes, a sister who 
was still alive. Among the many quotations from Castro Alves’ works are 
three early poems not contained in Afranio Peixoto’s edition of Rio, 1921. 
The index reveals many references to other Romanticists, men like Alencar, 
Alvares de Azevedo, Tobias Barreto, Fagundes Varela, Goncalves Dias, but 
also Alfred de Musset and, of course, Victor Hugo. 

Carneiro, Edison. Trajetéria de Castro Alves. Rio. Vitoria. 
Rev. by Samuel Putnam in BA 21 (1947). 403-04: “ Work by a brilliant 

young sociologist who specializes in Negro questions and who is himself of 
part Negro descent . . . A study of Castro Alves as a republican poet.” 

In 1936, Carneiro had already published a small brochure on Castro Alves. 

Lopes Rodrigues. Castro Alves. 3 vols. Rio(?). 

Biography and analysis of Castro Alves’ works. 

Neiva, Venancio F. Castro Alves. Rio. Rodrigues. 

“Publication of the Positivist Apostolate of Brazil,” originally a lecture 
broadeast by “ Radio Tabajara,” Paraiba. 

Oliveira Ribeiro Neto. Castro Alves. Jornal do Commercio, Rio, 
March 14, p. 3. 

Reprint of an address made in S. Salvador da Bahia by the representative 
of the Government of S. Paulo. It is an intensely lyric evocation of Castro 

Alves’ short life. The orator touches on the relations of Castro Alves’ poetry 

with Byron, Hugo, Musset, George Sand, and the author’s personal connec- 
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tions with Alvares de Azevedo, Fagundes Varela, Tobias Barreto, Alencar, 
and Machado de Assis. He makes the point that it was “the intercourse with 
the young men at the Law School of S. Paulo, from where the most advanced 
ideas in politics and literature were irradiated, which inspired Castro Alves 
to write his greatest poems, ‘ Navio Negreiro’ and ‘ Vozes d’Africa.’” 


Os escravos. With an introduction by Oliveira Ribeiro Neto and 


illustrated by Clovis Graciano. Biblioteca de Literatura 
Brasileira. S. Paulo. Martins. 


Pires Wynne, J. Castro Alves, Na imprensa e na tribuna. Rio. 
Imprensa Nacional. 
This address, made before the Brazilian Press Association, does not rise 
above generalities. It was reprinted in Jornal do Commercio, Rio, April 6, 
p. 3. 
Prado Ribeiro. O lirismo panteista de Castro Alves. Jornal do 
Commercio, Rio, June 1, p. 4. 
The lecturer, speaking before the Federacio das Academias de Letras, 
exalts Castro Alves as the greatest Romantic poet Brazil has had. Passages 


are quoted from Castro Alves’ nature poems to demonstrate that his lyricism 
was “exact and pictorial.” 


Segismundo, Fernando. Castro Alves explicado ao povo. Rio. 
Leticia. 
Rev. by F. Silveira in Correio da Manha, Rio, May 8, p. 11: “ Synthetic, 
clear, informative and unpretentious series of short broadcasts made over 
station PRA-2,” the station of the Federal Department of Education. 


Fagundes Varela. Prado Ribeiro. Fagundes Varela. Jornal do 
Commercio, Rio, June 2, 1946, pp. 4-5. 
Reprint of a paper read before the Federagio das Academicas de Letras. 
Ribeiro maintains that the true worth of Fagundes Varela’s works has not 
yet been recognized by the critics. According to him, “O Evangelho nas 
Selvas”’ ranks with the finest epics: “It ought to be the book of Brazil, 
because of its descriptive beauty, the elevation of the feelings expressed 
in it, and the gentle lyricism and religious fervor which permeate it. It is 
sad indeed that such a work should be ignored.’ 


Ferreira Franca. Franca, Mario. Os Ferreira Franca na politica 
e nas letras brasileiras. Jornal do Commercio, Rio, Oct. 6, 

1946, p. 4. 
Reprint of a paper. The Ferreira Franca family, which had come from 
Oporto to Bahia, furnished two writers during the period of Romanticism, 
the woman novelist Gabriela de Jesus Ferreira Franca and her brother, the 


poet Ernesto Ferreira Franca, who sought the acquaintance of Richard 
Wagner when travelling in Germany about 1860. 


Rabelo, Laurindo José da Silva. Obras completas. Poesia, prosa 
e gramatica. Edicaéo anotada de Oswaldo Melo Braga. S. 
Paulo. Editora Nacional, 1946. 
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Taveira Junior, Bernardo. Ferreira Rodrigues, Alfredo. Bernardo 


Taveira Junior. Provincia de Sio Pedro 6 (1946). 78-94. 

This study was first published in 1894 in the extinct Almanaque Literario 
e Estatistico do Rio Grande do Sul. Taveira (Rio Grande, 1836; Peletas, 
1892), a minor Romantic poet of strong convictions, wrote verse about 
Gaucho customs as early as 1873 (his “ Provincianas,” published in 1886) 
and stood in the vanguard of those who fought with the pen for the abolition 
of slavery and for a democratic republic. Of the latter type are his first 
poems, dated 1865 and contained in his “ Poesias americanas,” 1869. 


Varnhagen, Francisco Adolfo de. Florilégio da poesia brasileira. 


With a prefatory note by Afranio Peixoto. Rio. Academia 

Brasileira, 1946. 

Rev. Jornal do Commercio, Rio, Dec. 22, 1946, p. 5. 

Reedition of a famous anthology first published from 1850 to 1853 in three 
volumes. Besides the text of the original, Peixoto’s reedition contains a 
bibliography of Varnhagen’s literary works, made by C. Ribeiro Lessa, and 
numerous biographies and notes written by Rodolfo Garcia. Of his anthology 
Varnhagen said: “ We give this book the title ‘ Florilegio da Poesia Brasileira,’ 
but we repeat that we do not mean to imply that we offer the best, but— 
to be sure with some exceptions—what we consider most American.” The 
anthology begins with Eusébio de Matos and ends with Varnhagen. 


Ortega Fontes, Armando. Bibliografia de Varnhagen. Com ilustra- 


¢des e reproduces de frontespicios. Rio. Imprensa Nacional, 
1945. 


Published by the Commissio de Estudos dos Textos da Histéria do Brasil, 
Ministério das Relagées Exteriores. 
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SELF-QUOTATIONS AND ANONYMOUS QUOTATIONS 
IN JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY 


By W. K. Wiusart, Jr. Marcaret H. Weusarr 


A reader of the first or the second edition’ of Johnson’s 
Dictionary of the English Language who happened to turn to 
the verb dog would find the following apt and _ interesting 
example: 

Hate dogs their rise, and insult mocks their fall. 
Vanity of Human Wishes. 


If he happened to turn back a few pages and stop at the transi- 
tive verb dissipate, he would find not one but two examples of 
the same sort: 


2. To scatter the attention. 
This slavery to his passions produced a life irregular 
and dissipated. Savage’s Life. 
3. To spend a fortune. 
The wherry that contains 


Of dissipated wealth the poor remains. 
London. 


This reader would have stumbled upon one of the most con- 
centrated occurrences of a type of illustration relatively rare 
in Johnson’s Dictionary. In the eighteenth century Johnson’s 
unfriendly critic Horace Walpole could write: 


It would have been a very extraordinary work if he had inserted 
all the words he has coined himself, but he had unluckily excluded 
himself, as he confined his authorities to our Standard authors.’ 


Only recently have Johnsonian students begun to accumulate 
lists of what must be to the Johnsonian matters of curious 


1 Most, if not all, of the quotations to be considered in this paper were retained 
in the third edition of the Dictionary, 1765; many were dropped in the fourth, 
1773. This paper is based on an examination of the first and second editions, 
supplemented by reference to later editions. 

* Walpole’s “ Marginal Notes, Written in Dr. Maty’s Miscellaneous Works and 
Memoirs of the Earl of Chesterfield . . . 1777,” Miscellanies of the Philobiblon 
Society, 11 (1867-68). 58. (a note on Chesterfield’s essay in The World, Nov. 28, 
1754). This passage comes to our attention through the courtesy of Dr. Charles 


H. Bennett. 
60 
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interest, the words under which for one reason or another— 
caprice, lack of alternative, pride of authorship, or tenderness 
for the memory of a dissipated friend *—Johnson inserted 
quotations from his own works. Mr. Allen Walker Read’s 
article “The Contemporary Quotations in Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary ”* lists nineteen of these words, illustrated from vari- 
ous of Johnson’s works. Professors David Nichol Smith and 
Edward L. McAdam in their edition of The Poems of Johnson 
(1941) note seventeen, illustrated from three poems, London, 
The Vanity of Human Wishes, and Irene. And this number is 
nearly doubled by Mr. Lewis M. Freed in his unpublished 
Cornell doctoral dissertation, The Sources of Johnson’s Dic- 
tionary (1939). If we add to Mr. Freed’s list a single word 
imposture (noted by both Mr. Read and Professors Smith 
and McAdam), we have the following thirty-two words, to 
which the present writers add the verification of references to 
Johnson’s works, begun by Professors Smith and McAdam. 


Irene 16 disjoint (2), First Draft, Smith and McAdam, 
p. 365; follow (2), 2. 6. 65; from (3), 2. 2. 13; 
idler, 5. 13. 2; important, 2. 3. 12; imposture, 4. 5. 
35; intimidate, 4. 8. 15; obscurely (2), 2. 6. 49; 
penitence, 5. 5. 61; polish, 3. 8. 106; proverbial, 
4. 3. 28; spare (v.a. 5), 5. 9. 45; stagnant, 3. 8. 
82; stormy, 5. 10. 12; sultaness, 3. 8. 8; vacant, 
Vanity of Human Wishes 
8 dog (v.a.), 1. 78; just, 1. 161; lacerate, 1. 304; 
lord, 1. 196; march (n.), 1. 205; relax (3), 1. 148; 
transmute, 1. 362; unconquered, 1. 196. 
Rambler 6 expiration, No. 54; faint (adj.), No. 38; ground 
(v.a.), No. 96; instillation, No. 72; medicate (v.), 
No. 130; virility, No. 115. 
London 2 dissipate (v.a.), 1. 20; elegant, 1. 212. 
Life of Savage 
[1] dissipate (v.a.), Lives, ed. Hill, 2. 431, Par. 355. 


The list of Johnson’s contributions to his own Dictionary is, 
however, not completed with the acknowledged quotations. 
Some years ago Mr. Leo Newmark pointed out in Notes and 


*See Savage himself quoted in the Dictionary s.v. elevate, erpanse, squander, 
sterilize, suicide. 
* ELH, 2 (1935). 250. 
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Queries® that a quotation in the Dictionary under prowl, 


though it bore the attribution Anon., was in fact from Johnson’s 
London: 


And here the fell attorney prowls for prey. 


And Professors Smith and McAdam have since noted the attri- 
bution Anonym. for a couplet quoted from The Vanity of 
Human Wishes under the word septennial: 


With weekly libels and septennial ale, 
Their wish is full to riot and to rail. 


The present writers count altogether twenty-nine “ anony- 
mous ” quotations ° in the Dictionary, of which we are able to 
identify sixteen as actually taken from works of Johnson: 


London 5 mimick (2), 1. 106; prowl, 1. 16; rest (n. 4), 
1. 240; terrour, 1. 231; truth (2), 1. 56. 
Vanity of Human Wishes 
4 luxurious, 1. 115; peace, 1. 201; private, 
1. 338; septennial, 1. 97. 
Prologue to Irene 
2 ennoble (3), 1. 16; prejudice, 1. 28. 
Drury Lane Prologue 
2 pimp (v.), 1. 24; scenick, 1. 61. 
[Spring] An Ode 
1 vegetation, 1. 8. 
To Miss .. . On her playing upon the Harpsichord 
1 modulate, 1. 6. 


Rambler 1 placability, No. 110 (folio text). 


It is not easy to assign a reason why Johnson should have 
attached the attribution “ anonymous ” to these sixteen quota- 
tions while acknowledging the authorship of the thirty-three 
listed above. Professors Smith and McAdam in their note on 
the passage about “ septennial ale ” have asked: “ Did Johnson 
prefer not to claim a quotation which lacked the moral weight 


5 Notes and Queries, 163 (1932). 11-12; Poems, ed. Smith and McAdan, p. 9. 

®Mr. Freed in his Cornell dissertation says that he has counted eleven 
“ anonymous ” quotations in the first volume of the Dictionary, of which he points 
out five, and twenty in the second volume, of which points out three. Our own 
total of twenty-nine includes seven in the first volume and twenty-two in the 
second. The figure for the first volume does not include a “ distich . . . frequently 
mentioned as an example” under anticlimax and a quatrain with the attribution 
W—n under bum. 
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of the others from his own writings? ” And they point out that 
this quotation, like several of the others, was cancelled in the 
fourth edition of the Dictionary. Perhaps the same reason 
might be suspected for the lines from the Drury Lane Prologue 
illustrating pimp: 

Yet bards like these aspir’d to lasting praise, 

And proudly hop’d to pimp in future days. 


Yet the character of most of the quotations will hardly support 
this theory. For example, the lines from [Spring] An Ode: 


Love warbles through the vocal groves, 
And vegetation paints the plain. 


Or the abridged sentence from Rambler 110: 


The various methods of propitiation and atonement . . . shew the 
general consent of all . . . nations in their opinion of the mercy 
and placability of the divine nature. 


For only two of the sixteen quotations listed above, that from 
[Spring] An Ode and that from To Miss On her playing wpon 
Harpsichord, did Johnson have an obvious reason for the attri- 
bution anonymous. They were in fact anonymous, the Ode 
having appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for May, 1747, 
with the signature “ * * * ,” and the other piece anonymously 
in Dodsley’s Musewm for November 22, 1746. They were first 
attributed to Johnson in Pearch’s Collection of 1770.’ The 
poem London, though anonymous in its first four editions, had 
been attributed to Johnson in Dodsley’s Collection of 1748. 

Both in his anonymous and in his acknowledged quotations 
from himself Johnson, we might expect, was most of the time, 
if not always, quoting from memory. Of the sixteen anony- 
mous quotations just listed, four show deviations (other than 
ellipsis) from the text of Johnson’s works, and of the thirty- 
three acknowledged quotations, eleven. Thus, in the Dic- 
tionary we find: 


Hate dogs their rise, and insult mocks their fall. 


But in The Vanity of Human Wishes: 
Hate dogs their flight, and insult mocks their end. 


* Poems, ed. Smith and McAdam, pp. 120, 124. 
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64 QUOTATIONS IN JOHNSON’S DICTIONARY 
In the Dictionary: 


With scenick virtue charm the rising age. 
In the Drury Lane Prologue: 
Bid scenic Virtue form the rising Age. 


In the Dictionary: 


Echo propagates around 
Each charm of modulated sound. 


In the poem Jo Miss ...: 


And pleasure propagates around 
Each charm of modulated sound. 


In the Dictionary: 
Succeeding kings rise from the happy bed. 


In Irene: 


And may a long posterity of Monarchs, 
The Pride and Terror of succeeding Days, 
Rise from the happy Bed.* 


One example from Irene is especially instructive because the 
misquotation involves the very word which Johnson wishes to 
illustrate. We find in the Dictionary under spare: 


Spare me one hour! O spare me but a moment. 


But in Jrene: 


Grant me one Hour, O grant me but a Moment. 


In another example from Irene Johnson’s creative memory 
went to the extent of constructing a line which had not ap- 
peared in the printed, and presumably not in the acted, text, 
but was pieced together from a passage he had written in the 
first draft. It may have been observed that in our first list 
above, the reference for the word disjoint was to the First Draft 
of Irene as printed by Professors Smith and McAdam. In the 
published version of Irene (after 1. 1. 45) Johnson omitted two 
lines which appear in the first draft: 


*Cf. the quotations under dissipate, elegant, instillation, lacerate, medicate, 
penitence, prejudice, vegetation. For examples of substantial ellipsis, see peace, 
placability, rest. 
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With mouldring Cement and with beams disjointed 
And columns leaning from their central Firmness . . . 


In the Dictionary under disjoint he attributed the following to 
Irene: 
Mould’ring arches, and disjointed columns.” 


What was sprawling and disjointed in Johnson’s first draft and 
was excised from his revision is transformed by his poetic 
“memory” into a compact and balanced example for the 
Dictionary. 

An account of Johnson’s self-quotations and anonymous 
quotations and their degree of accuracy would not be complete 
without one example so far not named because of its anomalous 
character. The attribution Johnson is used once in the first 
edition of the Dictionary to refer to Ben Jonson."’ It is used 
once for one of the thirty-three acknowledged Johnsonian 
quotations, that from The Vanity of Human Wishes under 
unconquered. Thirdly, it is used in the following oddity under 
the word island: 


Some safer world in depths of woods embrac’d, 
Some happier island in the wat’ry waste. 
Johnson. 


This couplet is of course from Epistle I of Pope’s Essay on Man, 
the well-known portrait of the “ poor Indian.” In the third 
edition of the Dictionary (1765) the couplet is correctly at- 
tributed to Pope; in the fourth edition (1773) it is omitted. 
Like so much of Pope’s imagery and rhetorical construction, 
the passage about the Indian had been closely echoed by 
Johnson in a poem which he quoted twice by title and five 
times as anonymous under other words in the Dictionary. Pope 
had written: 


Yet simple Nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topt hill, an humbler heaven; 


° Noted in Poems, ed. Smith and McAdam, p. 243. 

"Under cit appears: “ We bring you now to show what different things, The 
cits and clowns are from the courts of kings. Johnson.’ Cf. Prologue to A Tale 
of a Tub: “ We bring you now, to show what different things The cotes of clowns, 
are from the courts of kings.” Under chirp, commonwealth, count, floor, the 
attribution Johnson in the second edition of the Dictionary is abridged from more 
explicit attributions to Ben Jonson in the first. 
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Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste. 


In London Johnson had written: 


Grant me, kind heaven, to find some happier place, 
Where honesty and sense are no disgrace; 

Some pleasing bank where verdant osiers play, 
Some peaceful vale with nature’s paintings gay. 


And again: 
Has heaven reserv’d, in pity to the poor, 
No pathless waste, or undiscover’d shore; 
No secret island in the boundless main? 4 


Is it altogether fantastic to entertain a suspicion that Johnson 
was for the moment confusing passages of his own and of Pope’s 
poetry? That the sympathy between their poetic minds was 
for a moment perfect? 

We have now to consider the remaining thirteen anonymous 
Dictionary quotations. One of these, under refine v.a.1, 


Weigh ev’ry word and ev’ry thought refine, 


is line 99 of Rochester’s Allusion to Horace, a fact which 
defeats the hypothesis one might have been tempted to form, 
that the attribution Anonymous in Johnson’s Dictionary 
always refers to his own work. The remaining twelve anony- 
mous quotations, those which we have been unable to identify,” 
are as follows: 


1. bravado Spain to make good the bravado, 

Names it the invincible armado. 

So cannons, when they mount vast 
pitches 

Are tumbl’d back upon their breeches. 

So many candidates there stand for 
wit, 

A place at court is scarce so hard to 
get. 


2. breech (3) 


3. candidate (1) 


4 London, 11. 43-46, 170-78. Cf. “A happy island to th’ incircling main,” in 
Epistle to the Rt. Hon. the Lord Viscount Cornbury, “ By , Esq.” 
(Dodsley’s Collection, 2d ed., 1748, 2. 175). 

** We have searched Johnson’s known poetical works antedating the Dictionary, 
some of his prose, and less scrupulously such places as the Gentleman’s Magazine 
from 1738 to 1756; The Norfolk Poetical Miscellany (1744); Dodsley’s Museum 
(1746-1747); Dodsley’s Collection of Poems (2d ed., 1748); Pearch’s Collection 
(1768); the Poetical Works of Prior; and Butler’s Hudibras. 
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chit (1) These will appear such chits in story, 
Twill turn all politicks to jest. 
endure (v.n.) A charm, that shall to age endure 
A mind benevolent and pure. 
forget (2) The mass of mean forgotten things. 
neighbour (v.a.1) Things nigh equivalent and neigh- 
bouring value 
By lot are parted. 
paint (n. 2) Together lay her pray’r-book and her 
paint. 
proceed (v.n.4) He ask’d a clear stage for his muse to 
proceed in. 
spirit (n.1) The balmy spirit of the western 
breeze.'® 
tangle (v.n.) Shrubs and tangling bushes had per- 
plex’d 
All path of man or beast.1’ * 
uncared for Their kings to better their worldly 
estate, left their own and their peo- 
ple’s ghostly condition uncared for. 


It would seem not unlikely that No. 12 is to be found some- 
where in Johnson’s prose, perhaps in the Rambler. Some of 
the other examples, Nos. 3, 5, 6, and 10, may be in anony- 
mous poems which, if found, one might begin to suspect to 
be the work of Johnson. “ No maid to flatter, and no paint 
to hide,” Johnson had written in a youthful Popean Epi- 
logue.“* Hawkesworth’s poem Autumn, long ascribed to John- 
“trees ”’).1° On the other hand, the Hudibrastic couplets in 
Nos. 1 and 2 and the anapestic tetrameter of No. 9 do not 
suggest Johnson’s hand, and No. 2 in fact may well be a 
reconstruction from memory of a couplet in Hudibras** or 
perhaps of a slightly corrupt version which had appeared in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 1746: 


J. Birch’s Answer to a Quaere, Whether Bum-brushing raises the 
Genius of Youth. 


* Paradise Lost, 4. 176-177. 

18 These examples lack any attribution in the first edition of the Dictionary but 
in the second have the attribution Anon. 

1 Poems, ed. Smith and McAdam, p. 84. 

15 Works (1787), 11. 353; Poems, p. 397. “ Where’er you find ‘the cooling 
western breeze,’ In the next line, it ‘whispers through the trees’” (Pope, Essay on 
Criticism) . 

169. 1, 263-64. “And cannons shoot the higher pitches, The lower we let down 
their breeches.” 
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Cannons shoot the higher Pitches, 
The lower you let down their Breeches."* 


In the freedom with which Johnson seems to have reproduced 
this couplet, we see, no doubt, the same kind of memory operat- 
ing as in some of the quotations from his own works. The 
sense of the couplet is largely controlled by the rhymes, one 
of which was Johnson’s key word. But for the rest of the words 
the possible variations were wide—and of relatively easy inven- 
tion. Although the couplet as it appeared in the Gentleman’; 
Magazine bore a precise reference to Hudibras, what could be 
more natural than to remember this vaguely as part of the 
welter of imitative Hudibrastic literature, recompose it, and 
give it the attribution Anonymous? If a less substantial con- 
jecture may be offered, we should say that quotation No. 6, 
“The mass of mean forgotten things,” may well represent the 
fourth from last line of Pope’s Epistle to Augustus, “.. . jour- 
nals, odes, and such forgotten things.” 
_ For such examples as Nos. 8 and 10, there may be no 
more specific model than the general structure and spirit of 
Popean imitation which one finds pervasive in the pages of the 
Gentleman’s Magazine or in the miscellanies for two decades 


before the appearance of Johnson’s Dictionary. These conjec- 
tures can be refuted only by identification of some or all of the 
passages in question—a result which perhaps it is not too much 
to hope may be elicited by the publication of this paper. 


Yale University 


17 Gentleman’s Magazine, 16 (1746). 379 
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THE GROWTH AND STRUCTURE OF POE’S CONCEPT 
OF BEAUTY 


By Marvin Laser 


At the core of the poetic theory of Edgar Allan Poe rests a 
group of aesthetic doctrines culminating in the famous pro- 
nouncement that poetry is “ the rhythmical creation of beauty.” 
So succinct, however, is the aesthetic side of this definition, 
that without some understanding of exactly what the term 
“ beauty ” means in Poe’s criticism, one may be inclined to dis- 
miss the proposition, together with much of the body of Poe’s 
literary theory, as gracefully stated, perhaps, but meaningless. 
Such condemnation has actually been expressed; a discussion 


like that of Charles C. Walcutt* or that of Yvor Winters? slash- 


ingly attacks the logic of Poe’s aesthetic doctrine or ends by 
calling him a deliberate obscurantist. Nevertheless, a study of 
the sources and the content of Poe’s aesthetic ideas, particularly 
his concept of beauty, from the time that he first began to pub- 
lish criticism in 1831 to his last critical work of 1849 may help 
to show that Poe can, in justice, neither be condemned as 
illogical nor dismissed as an obscurantist. Contradictions, or 
apparent contradictions, may be found, it is true, and pas- 
sages removed from their full context of the two decades of 
Poe’s literary criticism may be made to appear obscure; yet one 
may trace in Poe a generally evolving concept of beauty, one 
may distinguish the successive stages through which the con- 
cept grew, and one may finally arrive at the view that the 
aesthetic beliefs held by Poe not only contain meaning but 
are capable of illuminating his critical theory in general as well 
as his imaginative writing. And far from being wayward or 
willful obscurantism, Poe’s concept of beauty—however one 
may judge it philosophically—can be recognized as not even 
particularly novel.’ 


1 Charles C. Walcutt, “ The Logic of Poe,” College English, 2 (1941). 438-44. 

*Yvor Winters, Maule’s Curse: Seven Studies in the History of American 
Obscurantism (Norfolk, Conn., 1938), pp. 93-122. 

8 I wish to acknowledge my obligation to Professor Leon Howard of Northwestern 
University for his generous advice and guidance in the preparation of this article. 
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i. 


Poe’s aesthetic doctrine, in its earliest form at least, has long 
been known to be deeply indebted to Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
Studies by Woodberry, Campbell, and Stovall argue convinc- 
ingly the domination of Coleridge’s thought over Poe’s early 
poetic and aesthetic ideas.* Professor Stovall thinks that even 
Poe’s knowledge of the ideas of several other critics, such as 
Schlegel and Schelling, finds its source in Coleridge,’ and Miss 
Alterton finds a source of what she calls Poe’s Platonism in 
Coleridge.® Certainly there is ample support for all of these 
arguments in Poe’s own writing. Whether he assents to Cole- 
ridge’s greatness, as in a brief review in the Southern Literary 
Messenger in 1836," or dissents in part from Coleridge’s dis- 
tinction between fancy and imagination, as in another review 
in the same year,® there can be no doubt that Poe had studied 
and was deeply influenced by Coleridge and especially by the 
Biographia Literaria.’ 

The earliest extant statement of a portion of Poe’s aesthetic 
theory, contained in the “ Letter to Mr. * 
(1831) , reveals both an indebtedness to Coleridge and a theme 
which was later expanded and enriched by Poe but never 
greatly departed from; this is his conviction that the purpose 
of poetry is pleasure and not instruction: 


A poem, in my opinion is opposed to a work of science by having, 
for its immediate object, pleasure, not truth; to romance, by having 


“George E. Woodberry, The Life of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1909), 1. 177; 
Killis Campbell, The Mind of Poe and Other Studies (Cambridge, Mass., 1933), 
pp. 101-102; Floyd Stovall, “ Poe’s Debt to Coleridge,” University of Texas Studies 
in English 10 (1930). 70-127. 

© Stovall, op. cit., p. 82. 

® Margaret Alterton, Origins of Poe’s Critical Theory (Iowa City, 1925), pp. 8-9. 

7 Review of Letters, Conversations, and Recollections of S. T. Coleridge, SLM, 
June, 1836, as reprinted in The Complete Works of Edgar Allan Poe, ed. James A. 
Harrison (New York, 1902) 9. 51. Harrison’s “ Virginia Edition ” is cited herein- 
after as Poe’s Works. 

® Review of The Culprit Fay and Other Poems by Joseph Rodman Drake and of 
Alnwick Castle with Other Poems by Fitz Greene Halleck, SLM, April, 1836; Poe’s 
Works, 8. 275 ff. 

* Cf. Poe’s remark in the Coleridge review, op. cit., p. 52: “Tt has always been a 
matter of wonder to us that the Biographia Literaria here mentioned . . . has never 
been republished in America. It is perhaps the most deeply interesting of the prose 
writings of Coleridge.” 
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for its object an indefinite instead of a definite pleasure, being a 
poem only so far as this object is attained: romance presenting 
perceptible images with definite, poetry with indefinite sensations, 
to which end music is an essential, since the comprehension of sweet 
sound is our most indefinite conception. Music, when combined 
with a pleasurable idea, is poetry; music without the idea is simply 
music; the idea without the music is prose from its very definitive- 
ness.?° 


Poe’s distinction here, as Prescott has pointed out," is closely 
related to and obviously derived from Coleridge’s similar dis- 
tinction in Chapter XIV of the Biographia Literaria. Two 
aspects of Poe’s statement are especially to be noted: the asso- 
ciation of pleasure and indefiniteness stressed by Poe ultimately 
formed one of the fundamental principles of his aesthetic 
theory; the term “ beauty” is not present in the passage al- 
though it must be the source of the pleasure Poe is describing. 

In addition to the starting point Poe thus derived from Cole- 
ridge, he acquired also a terminology for use in his discussion 
of the creation of beauty. Although troubled by the meanings 
Coleridge gives to the terms “ fancy ” and “ imagination,” Poe 
adopted these as key terms for his own analysis of the creative 
process and of aesthetic pleasure. In his early criticism, follow- 
ing Coleridge, Poes admits that imagination is superior to fancy 
in that it is a mie power, a means by which beauty can be 
embodied in poetry; in his later criticism he came to qualify 
his position and reinterpret the term. 

But if Poe acquired from Coleridge the idea that poetry is 
to produce pleasure in the reader, that the pleasure is asso- 
ciated with indefiniteness, and that the imagination is instru- 
mental in creating the pleasure-giving work, Poe’s aesthetic 
theory was not yet complete. Two questions must have puzzled 
him: (1) specifically how does poetry produce pleasure? and 
(2) exactly what in the poem produces the appropriate pleas- 
ure? The first of these questions, it appears, Poe sought to 
answer through an investigation of human psychology; the 
second, through an investigation of the probable sources of 
beauty. It was not Poe’s habit to accept without some modi- 
fication the ideas he obtained from his sources; thus, while he 


1° Preface to Poe’s Poems (1831); in Poe’s Works, 7. xliii. 
11F. C. Prescott, Selections from the Critical Writings of Edgar Allan Poe (New 
York, 1909), p. xxxii. 
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retained the basis he acquired in Coleridge, he looked elsewhere 
for making his critical theory more nearly his own. 


2. 


The review of the poems of Drake and Halleck which Poe 
published in 1836 discloses him as equipped with a new vocabu- 
lary with which to discuss aesthetic and poetic questions. The 
vocabulary is that of phrenology, the flourishing new “ science ” 
by means of which Poe must have hoped to discover in the 
human mind the solutions to several of his crucial problems in 
aesthetics. In March of that year Poe had printed a review 
of Mrs. Miles’s Phrenology in which he had summarized the 
phrenological categories of sentiments and faculties.’ In April 
his review of Drake and Halleck reveals his instant adoption 
of the new terms. “ We find certain faculties, implanted within 
us,” he says. One of these is the “ Faculty of Ideality—which 
is the sentiment of Poesy.”** It is this sentiment, Poe con- 


tinues, which explains both the power of the poet to create 
beauty and the ability of the reader to appreciate it. Poe comes 
closer now than ever before to an explicit statement of what he 
considers beauty to be. The sentiment of Poesy, he says, 


...is the sense of the beautiful, of the sublime, and of the mystical. 
Thence spring immediately admiration of the fair flowers, the fairer 
forests, the bright valleys and rivers and mountains of Earth—and 
love of gleaming stars and other burning glories of Heaven—and, 
mingled up inextricably with this love and this admiration of 
Heaven and of the Earth, the unconquerable desire—to know. 
Poesy is the sentiment of Intellectual Happiness here, and the Hope 
of a higher Intellectual Happiness hereafter. 

Imagination is its soul. With the passions of mankind—although 
it may modify them greatly—although it may exalt, or inflame, or 


*2 Concerning Poe’s interest in phrenology and its influences particularly on his 
imaginative writing, see Edward Hungerford, “Poe and Phrenology,” American 
Literature, 2 (1929). 209-31. In the Miles review, SLM, March, 1836 (Poe’s 
Works 8. 253), Poe says: “ The Faculties are divided into Instinctive Propensities 
and Sentiments and Intellectual Faculties. The Instinctive Propensities and Senti- 
ments are subdivided into Domestic Affections . . . Preservative Faculties . 
Prudential Sentiments . . . Regulating Powers . . . Imaginative Faculties, contain- 
ing Hope, Ideality, and Marvellousness—and Moral Sentiments, under which head 
comes Benevolence, Veneration, and Imitation. The Intellectual Faculties are 
divided into Observing Faculties . . . Scientific Faculties . . . and Reflecting 
Faculties. . . .” 

13 Poe’s Works, 8. 281-2. 
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purify, or control them .. . it has no inevitable, and indeed no neces- 
sary co-existence. .. . 

And now it appears evident, that since Poetry, in this new sense, 
is the practical result, expressed in language, of this Poetic senti- 
ment in certain individuals, the only proper method of testing the 
merits of a poem is by measuring its capabilities of exciting the 
Poctic Sentiments in others."* 


Elsewhere in the same review Poe says that the faculty of 
comparison (phrenologically, one of the “ Reflecting Facul- 
ties’) is the chief constituent of fancy, and that the poetic 
sentiment is equivalent to Ideality (phrenologically, one of the 
“Tmaginative Faculties ”) , synonymous with imagination and 
with creative ability. In short, here is a phrenological transla- 
tion by Poe of the fancy-imagination pair of terms he had 
acquired from Coleridge. In his characteristic fashion Poe has 
fused the Coleridgean and the phrenological terminology so as 
to produce something which appears to be new and original. 

Certain other accretions to Poe’s concept of beauty are also 
exhibited in the Drake-Halleck review. One of these is the 
close association Poe finds between beauty and melancholy. 
This association is, of course, consistently practiced in Poe’s 
own poetry and in his tales; it is a belief he held throughout 


his career and finds its expression even in his last critical paper, 
“The Poetic Principle.” In the Drake-Halleck review Poe 
suggests that in a poem everything ludicrous is “ utterly at war 
with the Poetic Sentiment.” His idea, he asserts, 


will not be disputed by those who comprehend the character of the 
sentiment itself. This character is finely shadowed out in that 
popular though vague idea so prevalent throughout all time, that a 
species of melancholy is inseparably connected with the higher 
manifestations of the beautiful.’® 


Furthermore, the beautiful is also closely associated with what 
Poe now calls the ideal. Beautiful objects seen in nature, for 
example, will excite in the human mind a sense of beauty; the 
mere names of the objects, however, will not, Poe insists, pro- 
duce the same effect. Nevertheless, through the medium of 
the poet’s special sensitivity, the perception of the beautiful 
can be stimulated in words if the words are filtered through the 


14 Thid., 282 ff. 
1 Poe’s Works, 8. 296. 
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ideal, for the brain of the poet envelops his material, Poe main- 
tains, “ in the moral sentiments of grace, of color, of motion—of 
the beautiful, of the mystical, of the august—in short of the 
ideal.” ** The help of phrenology, then, enables Poe to say 
that the poet does create beauty—at least in one sense—by 
combining objects found in nature; if the poet halts with com- 
bination, he merely possesses “ fancy ” (in Coleridge’s sense of 
the term), and is not a great poet; if, however, he adds the 
sentiments of the mystical and the august—or the ideal—he is 
a true poet and thus a true creator of beauty. In such a way 
does Poe give phrenological content to Coleridge’s critical 
terminology. 

Also accounted for now on psychological (or phrenological) 
grounds is the indefiniteness Poe had previously associated with 
beauty. In an article on the songs of George P. Morris, Poe 
says: 

. . . the sentimental pleasure derivable from music is nearly in the 
ratio of its indefinitiveness. Give to music any undue decision— 
imbue it with any very determinate tone—and you deprive it, at 
once, of its ethereal, its ideal, and I sincerely believe, of its intrinsic 
and essential character. You dispel its dream-like luxury:—you 
dissolve the atmosphere of the mystic in which its whole nature is 
bound up:— you exhaust it of its breath of faéry. It then becomes 
a tangible and easily appreciable thing—a conception of the earth, 


earthy. It will not, to be sure, lose all its power to please, but all 
that I consider the distinctiveness of that power.’7 


That Poe is here discussing music rather than poetry does not 
at all warrant a narrow application of his idea; his insistence on 
the similarities of music and poetry suggests that to him the 
beauty attained by either art is the same. 

To the qualities which Poe had already denominated as the 
province of beauty, he added still another idea borrowed from 
Coleridge and cloaked in phrenological wrappings. In a review 
of Thomas Moore’s Alciphron in 1840 Poe attacks once more 
the old problem of distinguishing the role of fancy from that of 
imagination: 

The truth is that the just distinction between the fancy and the 
imagination (and which is still but a distinction of degree) is in- 
volved in the consideration of the mystic. We give this as an idea 


6 Tbid., p. 301. 
*7 Burton’s Gentleman’s Magazine, December, 1839; in Poe’s Works 10. 42. 
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of our own altogether. We have no authority for our opinion—but 
do not the less firmly hold it. The term mystic is here employed in 
the sense of Augustus William Schlegel, and of most other German 
critics. It is applied by them to that class of composition in which 
there lies beneath the transparent upper current of meaning an 
under or suggestive one. What we vaguely term the moral of any 
sentiment is its mystic or secondary expression. It has the vast 
force of an accompaniment in music. This vivifies the air; that 
spiritualizes the fanciful conception, and lifts it into the zdeal.1* 


On these grounds Poe was able to assert that the poet does not 
actually create beauty, in the literal sense of creation, but that 
he merely combines what already exists in nature and lifts the 
combination into beauty by the addition of elements of the 
mystic or the ideal.’® From this position Poe did not move; he 
repeats the idea in much the same words in an article in 1845 °° 
and draws upon it again in “ The Poetic Principle.” 


3. 


In Poe’s criticism after 1840 certain new elements are added 
to the concept of beauty. To the continued discussions of the 
ideal, the mystic, melancholy, and indefiniteness—all of these 
terms Poe uses repeatedly in contexts relating to beauty— 
there was interpolated a theme which had been foreshadowed 
earlier, no doubt, but which Poe began to enlarge upon: the 
conception of beauty as an elevating force which carries the 
poet or the fit reader beyond the limitations of the finite, the 
temporal, and the earthly into a sphere of the infinite, the time- 
less, and the supernal universe. Poe had assigned to the beauti- 
ful in general and to poetry in particular the arousing of only 
an indefinite pleasure; he had apparently been more intent on 
opposing the didactic heresy of some of his contemporaries 
(Longfellow, for example) than in elucidating the values ex- 
plicitly deriving from his own concept of beauty. In 1842, 
however, a review of Rufus W. Griswold’s The Poets and Poetry 
of America illustrates Poe’s later attitude toward the function 
of beauty: 


*8 Burton’s Gentleman's Magazine, January, 1840; in Poe’s Works, 10. 42. 

1° Here Poe has shifted from the view he held at the time of the Drake-Halleck 
article. Four years had elapsed since then, however, and Poe’s theories, as we 
have seen, were not of a static sort. 

2° Broadway Journal, 18 January, 1845; in Poe’s Works, 12. 37-8. 
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In this preface .. . the author thus evinces a just comprehension of 
the nature and objects of true poesy: “He who looks on Lake 
George, or sees the sun rise on Mackinaw, or listens to the grand 
music of a storm, is divested, certainly for a time, of a portion of 
the alloy of his nature. The elements of power in all sublime sights 
and heavenly harmonies, should live in the poet’s song, to which 
they can be transferred only by him who possesses the creative 
faculty. The sense of beauty, next to the miraculous divine suasion, 
is the means through which the human character is purified and 
elevated. The creation of beauty, the manifestation of the real by 
the ideal ‘in words that move in metrical array’ is poetry.” 

The italics are our own; and we quote the passage because it 
embodies the sole true definition of what has been a thousand times 
erroneously defined.** 


Both the Griswold and the Poe portions of these paragraphs are 
noteworthy for two reasons: first, here is stated the definition 
of poetry Poe was to hold for the rest of his life; second, here is 
made explicit the idea of the elevating and purifying function 
of beauty as embodied in poetry. 

Not the least interest in this new idea of Poe attaches to the 
source from which Poe undoubtedly adopted it. And the source 
is one which is readily identifiable. Poe had long been in- 
terested in the poetry of Percy Bysshe Shelley, had often quoted 
lines from Shelley in various reviews, and had apparently read 
Shelley’s poetry even before 1830.*° But Shelley as a literary 
critic could not have been known by Poe before 1840, for it 
was not until that year that Shelley’s “ Defence of Poetry ” was 
posthumously published.** Although Poe’s criticism nowhere 
refers to Shelley’s “ Defence ” by name, there are adequate rea- 
sons, as we shall see, for believing that the course taken by 


** Boston Miscellany, 1842; in Poe’s Works, 11. 153-4. This passage from Gris- 
wold shows his use of Poe’s definition of poetry, which no doubt explains why Poe 
quotes it. Prescott, op. cit., p. 343, clearly proves the indebtedness of Griswold 
to Poe. 

*? Poe’s indebtedness to Shelley’s poetry has been studied by several scholars, 
notabiy by Professor Killis Campbell, who finds Shelleyan borrowings in several of 
Poe’s early poems but sees the influence chiefly as “a matter of atmosphere and 
mood rather than of phrasal echo or appropriation.” See his edition of The Poems 
of Edgar Allan Poe (Boston, 1917), pp. xlviii-xlix, and his The Mind of Poe 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1933), p. 155. 

°° Essays, Letters from Abroad, Translations and Fragments, ed. Mrs. Shelley 
(London, 1840), 2 vols., I, 1-57. An American edition was also issued in Phila- 
deiphia in 1840. Citations to follow are to the London edition. 
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Poe’s aesthetic theory after 1840 reflects his close study of 
Shelley’s essay.** 

The chief propositions in Shelley’s “ Defence” to which Poe 
must have assented appear to be the following: Poets have a 
clearer approximation to the beautiful than ordinary men.” 
Because of this, poets have the highest function in society, for 
they “ draw into a certain propinquity with the beautiful and 
the true, that partial apprehension of the agencies of the invisi- 
ble world which is called religion.” ** Poetry is the creation of 
beauty in any form and with any means, but “ poetry in a more 
restricted sense expresses those arrangements of language, and 
especially metrical language, which are created by that imperial 
faculty whose throne is curtained within the invisible nature of 
man.” *? Poetry as the creation of beauty in words relies for 
its fullest effect on the harmony of sounds.** Not all of a com- 
position, especially a long composition, is poetry.” Poetry 
creates beauty even from the ugly: it is a “ mirror which makes 
beautiful that which is distorted ... it adds beauty to that 
which is most deformed.” °° Poetry “is ever accompanied with 
pleasure.” ** Poetry opens the mind to perceive hidden beauties 
and leads to an identification of ourselves with the beautiful.*” 
Poetry transcends reality and grasps the ideal; it “ makes im- 
mortal all that is best and most beautiful in the world . . . [it] 
redeems from decay the visitations of the divinity in man.” * 

To a few of these propositions Poe had subscribed before he 
could have known Shelley’s “ Defence,’ but so full, lofty, and 
rich a statement as Shelley’s must have impressed Poe as a 
source for the enlargement of his earlier concept of beauty. 
What is more, the background furnished by Shelley’s “ De- 
fence ” will help to give meaning to some of the more cryptic 
of Poe’s later statements about beauty, and an examination of 
Poe’s criticism from 1840 onward will illustrate how he at- 


** The first published study dealing with Poe’s indebtedness to Shelley as critic 
is Miss Julia Power’s Shelley in America in the Nineteenth Century, University of 
Nebraska University Studies, 40 (1940). no. 2. See especially chap. 6, “‘ The Influ- 
ence of Shelley on Poe,” pp. 99-117. 

°° Shelley, op. cit., 1, p. 5. 


°° Ibid., p. 6. ®° Ibid., pp. 13 and 51. 
 Ibid., p. 8. p. 13. 
Jbid., p. 10. 22 Ihid., pp. 14-15. 


Ibid., p. 18. °8 Ibid. p. 50. 
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tempted to fuse his earlier Coleridgean and phrenological bor- 
rowings with ideas adapted from Shelley. 

A rather full statement of what Poe’s concept of beauty came 
to be after his discovery of Shelley’s “ Defence” appears in a 
review of R. H. Horne’s “ Orion ” which Poe published in 1844. 


Praising Tennyson’s “ Oenone,” Poe remarks that it is a poem 
which 


exalts the soul not into passion, but into a conception of pure 
beauty, which in its elevation—its calm and intense rapture—has in 
it a foreshadowing of the future and spiritual life, and as far trans- 
cends earthly passion as the holy radiance of the sun does the glim- 
mering and feeble phosphorescence of the glow-worm . . . Readers 

. always will exist who, to hearts of maddening fervor, unite, in 
perfection, the sentiment of the beautiful—that divine sixth sense 
which is yet so faintly understood—that sense which phrenology 
has attempted to embody in its organ of ideality—that sense which 
is the basis of all Cousin’s dreams—that sense which speaks of Gop 
through his purest, if not his sole attribute—which proves, and 


‘which alone proves his existence. 


... And these [readers]—with no hesitation—will decide that the 
origin of Poetry lies in a thirst for a wilder Beauty than Earth sup- 
plies—that Poetry itself is the imperfect effort to quench this im- 
mortal thirst by novel combinations of beautiful forms (collocations 
of forms) physical or spiritual, and that this thirst when even par- 
tially allayed—this sentiment when even feebly meeting response— 
produces emotion to which all other human emotions are vapid and 
insignificant.** 


The lofty, almost inspired tone Poe employs here resembles 
nothing so much as Shelley’s similar tone in those portions of 
the “ Defence” in which Shelley, too, speaks of the striving 
after transcendent beauty, the divinity of the beautiful, and 
the incarnation of beauty in poetry. Never before in his criti- 
cism had Poe dealt with his concept of beauty in so forceful a 
way as he does here. 

Again in two reviews of the following year, 1845, Poe writes 
in terms that suggest the powerful impact on his aesthetics of 
Shelley’s “ Defence.” Poe’s belief that the power of the imagi- 
nation enables the poet to capture hints of eternal beauty is 
evident in such a statement as this: 


That the imagination has not unjustly been ranked as supreme 
among the mental faculties, appears from the intense consciousness, 


°4 Graham’s Magazine, March, 1844; in Poe’s Works, 11. 255-56. 
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on the part of the imaginative man, that the faculty in question 
brings his soul often to a glimpse of things supernal and eternal— 
to the very verge of the great secrets. There are moments, indeed, 
in which he perceives the faint perfumes, and hears the melodies of 
a happier world. Some of the most profound knowledge—perhaps 
all very profound knowledge—has originated from a highly stimu- 
lated imagination. .. .*° 


One finds Poe echoing, too, Shelley’s belief that the power of 
the poet’s imagination enables the poet to transform even the 
ugly into the beautiful. Poe says, “ The range of the Imagina- 
tion is... unlimited. Its materials extend throughout the Uni- 
verse. Even out of deformities it fabricates that Beauty which 
is at once its sole object and its inevitable test.” °* And Shel- 
ley’s name is mentioned in another statement of a related idea; 
Shelley’s “ quaintness,” Poe says, “arose from intuitive per- 
ception of that truth to which Lord Verulam alone has given 
distinct voice: — There is no exquisite beauty which has not 
some strangeness in its proportions.’ ” ** 


4. 


The background in Coleridge, in phrenology, and in Shelley 
furnishes a framework, then, in which Poe’s concept of beauty 
as it appears in his last critical pieces is to be understood. Both 
“The Philosophy of Composition” (1846) and “The Poetic 
Principle ” (1848-50) are deeply colored with the vocabularies 
and the points of view of the three sources which have been 
discussed. 

In a long passage in “ The Philosophy of Composition ” 
Poe once more argues that beauty alone is the proper subject 
matter of true poetry: 


... Beauty is the sole legitimate province of the poem.... That 
pleasure which is at once the most intense, the most elevating, and 
the most pure, is, I believe, found in the contemplation of the 
beautiful. When, indeed, men speak of Beauty, they mean, pre- 
cisely, not a quality, as is supposed but an effect—they refer, in 
short, just to that intense and pure elevation of soul—not of intel- 


85 « A Chapter of Suggestions,” The Opal, 1845; in Poe’s Works, 14. 187. 

86 American Prose Writers: No. 2. N. P. Willis,” Broadway Journal, 18 January, 
1845; in Poe’s Works, 12. 39. 

87 T)rama of Exile,” Broadway Journal, 4 and 11 January, 1845; in Poe’s Works, 
12. 38. 
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lect, or of heart—upon which I have commented, and which is ex- 
perienced in consequence of contemplating “ the beautiful.” Now 
I designate Beauty as the province of the poem, merely because it 
is an obvious rule of Art that effects should be made to spring from 
direct causes. . . no one as yet having been weak enough to deny 
that the peculiar elevation alluded to is most readily attained in the 
poem. Now the object Truth, or the satisfaction of the intellect, 
and the object Passion, or the excitement of the heart, are, although 
attainable, to a certain extent, in poetry, far more readily attainable 
in prose. Truth, in fact, demands a precision, and Passion a homeli- 
ness ... Which are absolutely antagonistic to that Beauty which, I 
maintain, is the excitement, or pleasurable elevation, of the soul.** 


The implications of the passage are readily seen in Poe’s use of 
his sources. The separation of beauty from truth is an asser- 
tion once more of the distinction between the object of poetry 
and the object of prose which Poe derived form Coleridge. The 
elevating quality of beauty—* that intense and pure elevation 
of soul ’°—is a paraphrase of the Shelleyan idea that poetry 
embodies divine or ideal beauty and “ redeems from decay the 
visitations of the divinity in man.” *’ That beauty recurs in 


this context as an effect, not a quality, follows from Poe’s early 
identification of the phrenological faculty of Ideality as “ the 
sense of the beautiful, of the sublime, and of the mystica 


] 99 40 
. 


Thus the contemplation of the supernally beautiful object 
arouses in the fit reader his own sense of beauty, or, in other 
words, produces the effect which for Poe is beauty. Mr. Wal- 
cutt objects to Poe’s treatment of beauty as both an object and 
an effect, and labels Poe’s analysis as “ prestidigitation in full 
flight.” ** It is true that Poe here shifts the meaning of his 
term, or rather, uses the term in one of the other senses it has 
for him, but the context here, as elsewhere, suggests which 
of the senses Poe intends. 

That Poe in another passage of “ The Philosophy of Com- 
position ” still allies beauty to a tone of sadness is again easily 
explicable. “ Beauty of whatever kind,” he says, “in its 
supreme development, invariably excites the sensitive soul to 
tears. Melancholy is thus the most legitimate of all the poetical 


88 Graham’s Magazine, April, 1846; in Poe’s Works, 14. 197-8. 
°° Shelley, op. cit., p. 50. 

4° Cf., p. 74 supra. 

*. Walcutt, op. cit., p. 442. 
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tones. Poe had held such a view as early as 1836 when he 
published the Drake-Halleck review, but he found support for 
it in his reading of Shelley’s “ Defence.” Shelley speaks of how 
“evanescent visitations ” of beauty are “ elevating and delight- 
ful. beyond all expression: so that even in the desire and regret 
they leave, there cannot but be pleasure.” ** Since Poe’s con- 
cept of beauty had now become etherealized, it was necessarily 
accompanied with the feelings of regret (or melancholy) as 
Shelley suggests, for such beauty cannot be sustained in this 
world. That Poe finally says, “...the death .. . of a beautiful 
woman is, unquestionably, the most poetical topic in the world ” 
is after all but an extreme statement of his case. 

“The Poetic Principle,” Poe’s lecture of 1848 and 1849 sup- 
plies a final fusion of all the separate aspects of beauty which he 
had treated during the preceding period of almost two decades. 
Throughout this essay Poe still follows rather closely the major 
sources from which his concept of beauty evolved. 

In the second paragraph of the essay Poe reverts to a favorite 
topic: “I need scarcely observe that a poem deserves its title 
only inasmuch as it excites, by elevating the soul. The value 
of the poem is in the ratio of this elevating excitement.” ** 
From this Poe concludes that a poem cannot be a long work. 
While Stovall believes that the passage follows Coleridge, it 
seems more likely that Poe is following both Coleridge and 
Shelley, if not Shelley alone; the emphasis on “ elevation ” is 
paralleled more nearly by Shelley than by Coleridge, and Shel- 
ley, too, insists that a long poem is not all poetry.*® 

In the fourteenth paragraph Poe says: “ An immortal in- 
stinct, deep within the spirit of man, is thus, plainly a sense of 
the Beautiful. This it is which administers to his delight in the 
manifold forms, and sounds, and odours, and sentiments amid 
which he exists. ...” *° Here is evident a survival of the 
phrenological interest, for the “ instinct ” which is “ the sense 
of the Beautiful ” is a restatement of Poe’s earlier term, “ The 


99 42 


*2 Poe’s Works, 14. 198. 
4 Shelley, op. cit., p. 49. 

44 Sartain’s Union Magazine, October, 1850; in Poe’s Works, 14. 266. 

*5 Stovall, op. cit., p. 93, cites Coleridge’s Table Talk: “.. . the great thing in 
poetry is, guocumque modo, to effect a unity of impression upon the whole; and a 
too great fulness and profusion of point in the parts will prevent this.” 

4° Poe’s Work’s, 14. 273. 
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Faculty of Ideality.” True beauty, Poe says once more, lies 
beyond the finite world: 


He who shall simply sing, with however glowing enthusiasm, or 
with however vivid a truth of description, of the sights, and 
sounds, and odours, and colours, and sentiments, which greet him 
in common with all mankind—he, I say, has yet failed to prove his 
divine title. There is still a something in the distance which he has 
been unable to attain. We have still a thirst unquenchable, to 
allay which he has not shown us the crystal springs. This thirst 
belongs to the immortality of Man. It is at once a consequence and 
indication of his perennial existence. It is the desire of the moth 
for the star.“7 It is no mere appreciation of the Beauty before us— 
but a wild effort to reach the Beauty above. Inspired by an 
ecstatic prescience of the glories beyond the grave, we struggle, by 
multiform combinations among the things and thoughts of Time, 
to attain a portion of that Loveliness whose very elements, perhaps 
appertain to eternity alone. And thus when by Poetry—or when 
by Music, the most entrancing of the Poetic moods—we find our- 
selves melted into tears—we weep then—not as the Abbate Gravina 
supposes—through excess of pleasure, but through a certain, petu- 
lant, impatient sorrow at our inability to grasp now, wholly, here 
on earth, at once and for ever, those divine and rapturous joys, of 
which through the poem or through the music, we attain to but 
brief and indeterminate glimpses.*® 


The entire passage resounds with echoes of Shelley’s “ Defence.” 
Every man has a certain sense of beauty, Shelley says, but in 
some, “ This faculty of approximation to the beautiful .. . is 
very great. Those in whom it exists to excess are poets.” *” Of 
finite as opposed to infinite beauty, Shelley says: 


Poetry thus makes immortal all that is best and most beautiful in 
the world; it arrests the vanishing apparitions which haunt the 
interlunations of life, and veiling them, or in language or in form, 
sends them forth among mankind, bearing sweet news of kindred 
joys to those with whom their sisters abide—abide, because there is 
no portal of expression from the caverns of the spirit which they 
inhabit into the universe of things. Poetry redeems from decay the 
visitations of the divinity in man.°° 


Again, “ Poets are the hierophants of an unapprehended inspira- 
tion; the mirrors of gigantic shadows which futurity casts upon 


** The impress of Shelley is obvious in this line which Poe takes from Shelley’s 
“To (One word is too often profaned) .” 
48 Poe’s Works, 14. 273-74. 
4° Shelley, op. cit., p. 5. 
5° Tbid., p. 50. 
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the present; the words which express what they understand 
not.” * And finally, ““ What were our consolations on this side 
of the grave—and what were our aspirations beyond it, if poetry 
did not ascend to bring light and fire from those eternal regions 


where the owl-winged faculty of calculation dare not ever 
soar? ” °? 


In the fifteenth paragraph of “The Poetic Principle” Poe 
speaks of the creation of beauty in forms other than words: 


The Poetic Sentiment, of course, may develope itself in various 
modes—in Painting, in Sculpture, in Architecture, in the Dance— 
very especially in Music—and very peculiarly, and with a wide 
field, in the composition of the Landscape Garden.** 


Surely this is a commonplace of criticism; yet here, too, Poe 
seems to parallel Shelley’s comment in the “ Defence ”: 


But poets . .. are not only the authors of language and of music, 
of the dance, and architecture, and of statuary, and painting... . 
Language, colour, form and religious and civil habits of action, are 
all the instruments and materials of poetry.** 


Poe then arrives at his definition that “the Poetry of words ” 
is “ The Rhythmical Creation of Beauty.” And even this 


presumably unique comment is not very far from Shelley’s 
definition: 


But poetry in a more restricted sense expresses those arrangements 
in language, and especially in metrical language, which are created 
by that imperial faculty whose throne is curtained within the 
invisible nature of man.*® 


Finally, in describing the poetic principle as the “ Human 
Aspiration for Supernal Beauty,” Poe comes very close to 
Shelley’s “ aspirations beyond the grave.” * 

This discussion began with the statement that in studying 
Poe’s concept of beauty one might trace a generally evolving 


51 Tbid., p. 57. 

Tbid., p. 47. 

53 Poe’s Works, 14. 274. 

°4 Shelley, op. cit., pp. 6-7. 

55 Poe’s Works, 14. 275. 

°° Shelley, op. cit., p. 8. Power, op. cit., also cites a Shelley-Poe parallel here, 
but sees the Shelley source in the next paragraph of the “ Defence ” following the 
one cited above. 

57 Power, op. cit., p. 114, finds here rather an adaptation of the fifth and sixth 
stanzas of Shelley’s “ Hymn to Intellectual Beauty.” 
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concept, that the separate stages of its development might be 
distinguished, that the aesthetic theory of Poe is meaningful, 
and that Poe’s aesthetic is not even particularly original. In 
tracing the threefold influence on Poe of Coleridge, phrenology, 
and Shelley’s “ Defence,” in suggesting the way in which Poe 
enlarged upon and modified his early Coleridgean views as a 
result of his study of phrenology and Shelley’s “ Defence,” the 
several purposes have perhaps been achieved. Poe obviously 
does not follow Shelley into the full arcanum of neo-Platonism, 
just as he did not accept without some modification what he 
borrowed from Coleridge and from the phrenologists. Poe’s 
interest in and use of all three sources are, however, maintained 
to the end of his career. And that interest, for good and for bad, 
gives shape and meaning to his concept of beauty and to his 
aesthetic. 
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